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A Peek 

in the 
Publishers 
Poke 

1SK ANY psychiatrist what is one of 
the major problem areas in our mod- 
ern society and it's an even-money 
bet he'll say "lack of communication." 
We should be minus one problem area at 
the rate CB radios are being sold and all 
that communicating going on! 

Two articles this month point out the 
basics of CB radio and its use in the 
desert area, and the dos and don'ts of 
the use of the National Emergency Chan- 
nel 9. The popularity of CB units has 
grown so phenomenally that the existing 
23 channels are seriously overcrowded, 
making it necessary for the addition of 17 
more channels in January, 1977, 

I'm sure the articles by Ernie Cowan 
and Mary Frances Strong will be of 
interest to all. 

For the treasure hunter, Ken Marquiss 
tells about lost loot and his fruitless 
search for same as the result of some 
"deathbed confessions." Having taken 
his best shot, he challenges the readers 
to find them. 

Bob Barns gives us an insight to the 
Sen Indians of Mexico and how they 
have carved their way into a more 
modern life-style, and over in Arizona, 
Richard Dillon describes the remains of a 
Hohokam village called Snaketown. 

Naturalist K. L. Boynton will keep 
snake-lovers happy with his piece on the 
Clossy Snakes, of which there are six 
species. And if creepy crawlers are not 
your bag, then Barbara Bigham may 
satisfy your palate with her recipe for 
cactus candy, made from our old friend, 
the Prickly Pear. 

This issue also features our Annual 
Book Catalog, but it does not include 
every title available. Try to come by and 
visit with us and browse through over 
300 titles stocked in our Book Shop. And 
to make it more convenient, the shop 
wilt be open on Saturdays from 10 to 3 
commencing October 1st. 
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the best time of the year to make the 
trips. A fomily con plan their trip and 
determine the exact amount of time and 
money required. 

Volume Number One covers 52 tours 
throughout California's deserts, moun- 
tains, lakes and seashores, In Volume 
Number Two, Slim and Henrietta explore 
Ariiona, Nevada and Old Mexico,, with 
the areas ronging from modern resorts 
to ghost towns. 

When ordering BE SURE to state Volume 
One or Volume Two, Both books are large 
format, heavy paperback with 150 pages, 
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by 

BARBARA 
BIGHAM 



SURE, YOU know that a cactus can 
save your life in the desert— but did 
you know that it can satisfy your 
sweet tooth as well? Those ungainly 
desert plants, with their porcupine 
quills, have been a basic part of the na- 
tive diet in the Southwest for centuries. 
They're used in soups, salads, shishke- 
babs and sherbets, but the one cactus 
food that's winning the most popularity 
is cactus candy — a sweet, chewy desert 
dessert that's easy and fun to make. 

Commercial manufacturers of prickly 
pear cactus candy grow their own "or- 
chards" of cactus, but the wild fruit that 
you find growing all around the desert 



areas ot the Southwest is just as tasty. 
Just about everywhere you travel you 
can spot clusters of red pear-shaped fruit 
hanging from the tips of the prickly pear 
cactus. Although cactus is protected by 
law on government lands, you can har- 
vest the fruit without a permit. But be 
careful. The spines on a prickly pear are 
so tiny and light colored that you hardly 
notice them, until you touch one and 
come away with a "whiskered finger." 
Be sure to wear heavy rubber gloves or 
use tongs to pluck off the bright red 
fruit. If you forget and wind up with a 
finger full of spines, soak it in warm 
water until they come out or use tweez- 
ers to pull them out individually. Be es- 
pecially careful not to break them off at 
the skin line and leave the end in your 
finger where it can become infected. 

A single cluster of cactus can yield 
several pounds of fruit— enough to make 
several cups of juice and plenty of candy. 
The fruit will vary depending on the alti- 
tude, soil, moisture and weather. Those 
growing in a cooler, rainier area are larg- 
er and juicier, but the smaller ones are 
normally sweeter. 

Once you've collected the pears, rinse 
them in hot water (don't forget the 
gloves), then drop them into boiling 
water. After a few minutes, spear the 
pear with a knife and peel the skin. The 
spines will come off with the skin. The 
small "eyes" can be removed with the 



tip of the knife or with a potato peeler. 

Cut the peeled pears into small pieces 
and place into a saucepan, adding 
enough water to nearly cover them. Boil 
over a medium heat until the cactus is 
soft (about one-half hour], then strain. 
Several layers of cheesecloth make the 
best strainer, but even a wire mesh 
strainer, which is fine enough to hold the 
cactus seeds, will do, The pulp can be 
thrown away after the juice has been 
strained through. 

With this juice, just follow the recipe 
for cactus candy as below: 

4 cups granulated sugar 
IV: box fruit pectin 
Vi cup water 

3 cups cactus juice 

Mix the pectin and water in a large 
saucepan and bring to a boil over a high 
heat, stirring constantly. Add the juice 
and sugar and turn heat down to just be- 
low boiling to dissolve sugar. Heat for 
about five minutes, then remove from 
heat, skimming the top if necessary. 
Pour into a square pan and allow to cool. 
The mixture will gel into a candy jelly as 
it cools. Before it starts to gel, add nuts, 
coconut or, when hard, roil in colored 
sugar to add an even more flavorful 
treat. 

They may not look appetizing when 
they're growing in a sandy wasteland, 
but once they're whipped up into cactus 
candy, they're a real desert dessert. □ 




Beauty and the 
Beast. The 
fragile 
loveliness of 
the blossom of 
the Prickly Pear 
Cactus is always 
in surprising 
contrast to the 
wicked looking 
barbs on 
the pads. 
Photo by 
Josef Muench. 



Far left: Plunge the fruit [speared on a knife] into boiling water to help take out the 
spines. Left: Peel the skin as you would a boiled salad potato—be careful not to let 
too much juice escape. Below: Strain pulp with a preserve strainer or a metal mesh. 
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Left: Small 
ballcoun. 
Completely 
excavated in 
1934-35, but now 
brush and weeds 
have partially 
reclaimed it. 



by 

RICHARD DILLON 



AAHE NAME SNAKETOWN might 
! bring to mind a roadside reptile at- 
t traction with live serpents luring 
tourists to buy gaudy souvenirs. In real- 
ity though, Snaketown is one of the most 
important archaeological sites in the 
United States. 

For almost 2,000 years the Hohokam 
Indian civilization flourished at Snake- 
town, located 25 miles southeast of 
Phoenix, Arizona. Scientific investiga- 
tions there have provided the major 
source of information we have on those 
remarkable people who are noted for 
both their artistic and technological 
achievements. 

Unlike many other southwestern In- 
dian ruins, Snaketown lacks cliff dwel- 
lings or massive buildings. However, in 
spite of the lack of impressive architec- 
lural remains, the culture at Snaketown 
was one of the most advanced in the 
world. Tor instance, the Hohokam 
people made some of the finest pottery 
and stone carvings ever found in the 
U.S. They also developed techniques for 
etching shell jewelry hundreds of years 
before Europeans discovered the pro- 



li 



cess But by far their greatest achieve- 
ment was the development of an irriga- 
tion system to make the desert bloom. 

As early as 300 B.C. the Hohokam ir- 
rigated the lands along the Salt and Gila 
Rivers of central Arizona. They were the 
first irrigationists in North America and 
their canal system is the largest and 
most extensive ever found. The canals 
that now irrigate the modern agri-busi- 
ness farms around Phoenix and Casa 
Crande follow the same routes the Hoho- 
kam chose over 1,000 years ago. White 
settlers simply cleaned out the old Ho- 
hokam canals. The Hohokam had done 
such an excellent job that modern en- 
gineering has not been able to make 
many improvements on their system. 
Several hundred miles of canals were 
constructed and tens of thousands of 
acres were made fertile by the Hoho- 
kam engineers. The stable food supply 
created in a desert wilderness made all 
other Hohokam accomplishments 
possible. 

Many of the discoveries at Snaketown 
have amazed archaeologists. But one 
find did so more than others. It was a sea 
shell with a design of a frog etched into 
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Right: Snaketown 
potsherds. These 
examples of 
Snaketown red on 
buff pottery show 
mostly geometric ^ ** 

designs. <;:■*' ^ 
Befow: Carpet of 
pottery. Snaketown 
is literally covered 
with potsherds. 
Archaeologists 
estimate there are 
one billion 
potsherds at 
the site. 
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it. The process of using acid to cut de- 
signs into materials was not invented in 
Europe until about 1500, but the Hoho- 
kam mastered the craft several hundred 
years earlier. Juice from saguaro cactus 
fruit was fermented until it became a 
weak acid. Pitch, obtained from desert 
trees, was used to coat the part of the 
shell not to be etched. The shell was then 
dipped into the acid. The etching pro- 
cess creates much finer details in de- 
sign than can otherwise be obtained 
carving the shell, but it is a difficult 
process. So far only a handful of etched 
shells have been found and thus they are 
much-treasured specimens. 

Probably the most unusual and fascin- 
ating features at Snaketown are the two 
ball courts, large oval bowls dug out of 
the earth. Just what their purpose was 
remains conjecture. However, the many 
similarities between the ball courts of 
Mexico and those of Snaketown lead 
most experts to assume a common origin 
and purpose. 

The game played in the ball courts of 
Mexico appears to have been a combina- 
tion of religious ritual and recreation. 
Two teams competed, attempting to pass 
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a small rubber ball through a ring at- 
tached to the wall of the court. The ball 
could be hit with thighs, hips or torso but 
the use of hands and feet was not per- 
mitted making a score very difficult. 
Some reports of the game say that the 
man scoring a point could claim all the 
clothing and jewelry from the specta- 
tors. Other reports say that his reward 
was to be sacrificed. 

The targe ball court at Snaketown 
measures about 60 yards by 30 yards. 
The smaller ball court is half that size. 
Stone markers were found at each end 
and at one time the walls had been plas- 
tered Buried beneath the surface, in the 
center of the large ball court, an un- 
usual rock was found. The stone had 
been purposely broken and then put 
b<u\ together before burial, The sig- 



nificance of this rock will probably never 
be known- 
Ball courts remain something of a 
mystery. They were obviously an im- 
portant part of life at Snaketown How- 
ever, like so many other things from the 
past, we can only speculate on the spiri- 
tual meaning from the material remains. 

A recent discovery at Snaketown 
seems to confirm that a close relation- 
ship existed between the Hohokam and 
the culture of Mexico. Two platform 
mounds with similar characteristics to 
the early pyramids of Mexico were found 
in 1964. These ritual mounds are new 
finds in Hohokam archaeology and little 
is known about them. It is probable that 
other such mounds will be discovered 
now that archenlogists will be on the 
look-out for them. 




FISH! FISH! FISH! 

TROUT, BASS AND CATFISH 
Get your share at Hall's Crossing 

HALL'S CROSSING MARINA OFFERS; Gas and oil, live bait and lures, fishing gear, boat repair 
facilities, cold beer, ICE, groceries, slips and buoys for rent. Overnight accommodations that 
sleep two to eight persons. Write or call for reservations. At the general store: fresh milk, eggs, 
butter, frozen meat, cold cuts and canned Items for camping or picnicking. Take a boat trip to 
Rainbow Bridge in one day. 2, 3 and 4-day tours to various parts of the lake, camping and 
sleeping under the stars. Ferry service for travelers with light vehicles. All types of pleasure craft 
for rent, from 14-foot to houseboats. Airstrip is 4,000 feet with tiedown facilities available. 

HALL'S CROSSING MARINA 

Write Lake Powell Ferry Service, Blanding Utah or call 801-684-2261 




New revised editions of MEXICO Guide 
and BAJA CALIFORNIA Guide by Cliff 

Cross. All-new, enlarged and updated. 
MEXICO Guide contains 210 maps, 675 
photos; BAJA Guide includes new 
Transpen insula Highway and gas avail- 
able in Mexico; 60 maps, 450 photos. 
$4.95 each. 
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The first excavations at Snaketown 

were conducted in 1 : 9|+#S by Gila 
Pueblo, a private organization headed by 
Harold Gladwin. In 1964-65 the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation combined to make 
further explorations at the site. Essen- 
tially, the second dig confirmed the re- 
sults of the first, but several important 
facts were learned from the later work. 

One of the most significant results was 
that the date for the earliest known oc- 
cupation of Snaketown was pushed back 
several hundred years. During the 
1934-3 5 excavation potsherds used in 
conjunction with three ring dating set a 
date of about 500 A D. for the begin- 
ning of Snaketown. Although an earlier 
date was suspected it was not until the 
19f>4-65 dig that a new date was estab- 
lished. Using carbon 14 method it was 
learned that Snaketown was occupied as 
early as 425 B.C. - give or take 100 
years or so. This proved that beyond a 
doubt the Hohokam were the first people 
to use irrigation canals in what is now 
the U.S. 

Snaketown may be disappointing from 
an architectural point of view lacking as 
ii does any surface remains of Hohokam 
dwellings. But from another angle 
Snaketown is quite remarkable. Snake- 
town is literally covered with a carpet of 
potsherds I rom the enormous amount 
of broken pottery it would seem that all 
the Hohokam had time for was the mak- 
ing and breaking of pottery. Dr. Emil 
Haury, director of the 1964-65 dig, esti- 
mates that there are one billion pot- 
sherds at Snaketown. More than 
1,500,000 potsherds were excavated and 
analyzed during the last dig alone. 

Unfortunalely, for archeologists and 
art lovers alike, the Hohokam believed in 
breaking the possessions of a person 
upon his or her death. Belongings were 
often buried with the ashes of the de- 
ceased but they were always cracked or 
deliberately broken in some manner. 
However, many bowls and pots have 
been repaired and are testimony to the 
skill of Hohokam craftsmen 

Primarily, the Hohokam made two 
lypes of poltery. One was ordinary plain 
Ware wilhout any decorations. The other 
was the beautiful red on buff deco- 
r.iled pottery for which I hey are now 
famous. Although geometric designs are 
the most common, the painted pottery 
also portrays a number of life forms. 
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Animals of all sorts including birds, 
snakes, lizards and sheep were used. 
Dancers and persons carrying baskets on 
their backs are also common. 

The most mysterious and puzzling 
thing about the Hohokam is why they 
disappeared. About 1400 the Hohokam 
culture abruptly vanishes. Why they 
vanished is open to speculation but sev- 
eral events may have been determining 
factors. One was the arrival of the Atha- 
bascan peoples, the Navajo and Apache, 
from Canada to northeastern Arizona. 
As these newcomers arrived they pushed 
other peoples out of their way. The 
Salado, probably descendants of the 
Anasazi cliffdwellers, came down and 
joined the Hohokam in the river valleys 
of central Arizona about 1200. The large 
structures at Casa Crade and Pueblo 
Grande are the result of these intru- 
sions and not purely Hohokam develop- 
ments. But for some reason the Salado 
and Hohokam cultures collapsed not 
long after the arrival of the Salado. Per- 
haps the land could not support both 
groups. Or maybe the many years of Ho- 
hokam irrigation had so waterlogged the 
soil as to make it unproductive. Another 
factor could have been destructive 
Apache raids against the settlements. 

But all of this is purely guesswork. No 
one really knows for sure. For whatever 
reasons the highly developed Hohokam 
civilization disappeared about 1400. 
When the Spanish arrived in the late 
15,00's and 1600' s, the canals had fallen 
into disuse, the ball courts were empty 
and the large villages deserted. 

Today Snaketown is a desolate place. 
Although it sits beside a great river, it is 
dry and dusty. The Gila River water, 
which once made Snaketown a garden on 
the desert, is now diverted to other lo- 
cations up river. Even the signs of the 
important archeological work done here 
are gone. Excavations, trenches, test 
pits and the like were all carefully filled 
in by a bulldozer after the work was 
completed Bui the bleak scene at Snake- 
town may soon change. 

The federal government has plans to 
make Snaketown a National Monument. 
The houses will be reconstructed, the 
canals redug and the Hohokam way of 
life recreaied. Il is still a number of years 
away but il is something to look forward 
to. Someday part of the Hohokam's van- 
ished civilization will be made visible 
again. □ 
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Boo^s Maj^e L&jrfing Gifts 



OREGON'S GOLDEN YEARS 

Miles F. Potter 

Gold! I've struck gold! 

"This cry draws men like a magnet," says Miles F. Potter, "and it can 
turn a country topsy-turvy." 

A single handful of shiny nuggets changed Oregon from quiet 
settlement In the Willamette Valley to a brawling frontier that stretched 
from the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean. Thousands of adventuresome 
souls faced staggering hardships as they streamed across two 
thousand miles of America's wastelands, armed with pick and shovel, 
lured on by dreams of golden treasure at trail's end. 

177 pages, 8V2 x 11, paperbound 

337 photographs, many from glass-plate negatives more than a 
century old $7.95 
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Sonora's 

Secret Tribe 
Carving 
a Future 



by BOB BARNS 




The newest 
trend in 
carvings is 
jt birds in flight 
with their 
wings 

outstretched. 

12 



THE DOUBLE paths that would be a 
road when they grew skirmished 
their way among the cardon, the oco- 
tillo and the palo verde. The desert's dry 
deck tilted down until it was awash in the 
waters of the Infernillo, to re-appear on 
the other side mirroring our part of the 
Sierra Seri. Massive shadow-fingers 
stretched toward us from the contorted 
peaks of Tiburon Island as the slowly 
spinning earth brought the beginnings of 
night again to the western coast of Sono- 
ra. Our truck and the spaghetti -I ike set 
of "road" tracks were the sole alien-to- 
the-desert forms visible for 40 and more 
miles along that coast. Wild, isolated, 
peaceful, with a grandeur that only those 
who appreciate the desert can fully un- 
derstand, this was the middle of the land 
of the Seri Indian of Sonora. 

I was hot, dirty, stinking, tired, 
thirsty, sweaty and unshaven — in short, 
all those things that would have made 
me wholly unwelcome where I'd come 
from. But those minor social drawbacks 
were forgotten as I soaked in this visual 
bath of desert splendor. I was doing ex- 
actly what I wanted to do, where I 
wanted to do it and to be able to do that 
in this Van Cogh of color and form was 
filling my cup to the overflowing , , . 

Here at Paso Noche Buena (Christmas 
Eve Pass) we were about halfway from 
the Sonoran state capitol of Hermosillo 
to Desemboque, the Seri village we were 
living and working in. Under the best of 
conditions it was an all-daylight hours 
trip in or out and the conditions were 
rarely good to us. Drifting or washed 
sand in the arroyos often altered mat- 
ters; trucks took things into their own 
hands; tires had a way of non-coopera- 
tion at highly ill-advised moments. It 
was a very long and hard trip in and 
back, for Desemboque was isolated 
physically, psychologically and spiritu- 
ally from the remainder of Sonora. Al- 
most everyone in the state of Sonora 
knew of the Seri, for there had been a 
bitter 300-year history of Sen-white con- 
tacts, but only a relatively few had ever 
seen one. 

They were in truth a secret tribe, hid- 
den in many aspects from the then bur- 



Seri woman applying 
face paint. Color photo 
by Western Ways, 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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Now... .!»., 
Good things 
are happening at. . . 

DeathValley 
Junction 



Stay at the historic 
AMARGOSA HOTEL 



x 



This lovely 50-year-old hotel is , 
being restored. 20 rooms open | 
year 'round. All carpeted. All ' 
beautifully furnished. Electric 
heat and air conditioning. Make 
the Amargosa Hotel your head- 
quarters while in the Death 
, Valley area. i 
[I You can now dine in the restor- k 
ed DINING ROOM in the Hotel. 
A separate banquet facility is 
available for groups. 
Telephone Death Valley June- J 
tion #1 for information or reser- ' 
vations. 



Visit Marta Becket's famous 
AMARGOSA OPERA HOUSE. 
You've read about this beautiful 
and unique attraction in Desert 
and National Geographic. See 
Marta Becket's program of 
dance-mimes. See her fabulous , 
murals inside the Opera House. 
Performances Friday, Saturday 
and Monday Through April. 
Saturdays only in May, Septem- 
ber. 8:15; doors open at 7:45. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
tion #8 for reservations. Tours 
welcomed. 



1 



The General Store, Filling Sta- 
tion, Pottery Shop and Beauty 
Parlor are open. RV Park 
coming. Space available for 
, development. 



For further information about | 
DEATH VALLEY JUNCTION 
please write: 

Death Valley Junction, Inc. 
P.O.Box 675 
Death Valley Junction, 
California 92328 






geoning world of northwestern Mexico. 
A large portion of the tribe still re- 
tained the nomadic patterns of the old 
days as they moved up and down the 
coast, using highly seaworthy boats 
made from dressed lumber that had re- 
placed the primitive reed "balsa" of 
their grandparents. More often than not 
they returned to Desemboque Seris — a 
settlement on a shallow bay about two 
miles south of the mouth of the San 
Ygnacio river — as frequently as they 
went to any single place. 

And Desemboque Seris was a good 
place to come to. Ample fresh water was 
available in a shallow well cut into the 
river's sides. Cabo Tepopa to the south 
and the low dunes to the northwest cut 
off the long open water swells of the Sea 
of Cortez. Firewood was available in the 
nearby desert or slightly further back in 
an area known as Poso Coyote — a break 
in the Sierra Seri that provided a chan- 
nel for the annual floods of the San 
Ygnacio. In the hot months there was 
usually an on-shore breeze along the 
beach. In the days when they had been 
hunters and gatherers it had been a good 
place for clams. Logically, they had 
named it "Place-of-Clams." There was a 



maijaterit \\m to the south: C&bt> Te> 

popa lifted its lava headland seaward at 
the end of many miles of curving bay, 
with the eastern and western side of 
Tiburon visible behind it. Just off 
Tepopa the lone dull spire of Isla Patos 
(Duck Island) whitely made its point 
above the blue waters of the sea and to 
the west the peaks of Isla Angel de la 
Cuardia were usually visible just above 
the horizon. 

Here at Desemboque the Seri had cen- 
tered, in this second year of the second 
half of the 20th century. Once upon a 
time their forefathers had roamed much 
of the western half of Sonora, east to 
Ures, south to Cuaymas, north to about 
Puerto Penasco, but the power of the 
white soldiers and missionaries had been 
too much and both the territory they 
were driven into and the size of the tribe 
had shrunk. Thousands strong in the late 
1600's, they were now down to about 
200. Once fierce and unrelenting fight- 
ers, for the past 40 years they had rea- 
lized that such fighting as they might do 
with the whites was suicidal and had 
thus given it up. 

Slowly they had learned to work with a 
few Mexican fish buyers and with some 
government help and the resources of 
the traders had partly edged into the 
money-trading economy. At best they 
survived, at worst the children died of 
malnutrition and diseases brought on by 
lack of adequate sanitation, The life was 
hard and bitter much of the time, depen- 
dent upon the vagaries of wind and 
weather and the hunter's good luck. 
Their poverty, their abysmally bad road 
system, their lack of need to trade with 
the rest of the world except in the limited 
way of the fish buyers all served to keep 
them secreted in this barren strip of the 
coast of the Sea of Cortez. 

But a few people found out about 
them. In the early '30s Alfred Kroeber, 
an anthropologist, came, stayed six 
days, left and wrote a short technical 
paper. Later a fellow named Coolidge 
spent some time, took some pictures and 
wrote a book called "The Last of the 
Seris." What a poor prophet he turned 
out to be! In 1951 a linguistic missionary 
couple started to work among them; they 
are still there. In 1952 a "work camp" 
sponsored by a Quaker organization 
came at their request to help them build 
a schoolhouse; I was part of that group. 
Simultaneously an experienced Mexican 
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Introduction by Morris K. Udall 



Here is the American desert ... 
its rare wildlife, its unique 
flowers, its extraordinary 
landscapes. In 64 pages of spec- 
tacular color photogra phy 
Butcher explores its infinite 
variety to reveal its wonder 
and mystery. 

Selection of Natural Science 
Book Club. A STUDIO BOOK 

$17.50 



THE VIKING PRESS 

625 Madison Avenue, New York.N.Y. IO022 



Standing ram. 
Ram's heads alone 
are fairly commonly 
made, often 
standing 15 to 1fi 
inches high. 



rural teacher and his family came, to 
stay seven years. 

Because these people were there in 
the early '50s, others came, out of curi- 
ousity and to see their friends who lived 
in such a far-off place. In turn they 
brought more in, slowly, until a tiny 
"cadre" of people with some firsthand 
knowledge of the Seri was formed and 
some word about them spread, particu- 
larly in the Tucson area. 

In 1961 a small but incipiently power- 
ful event occurred. Jose Astorga saw 
that a friend of hrs, a man from Tucson, 
often had trouble with his papers 
blowing about in the wind. He made a 
simple rectangular paperweight about 
an inch and one-half square and a foot 
long from pa/o fierro (Olneya tesota). 
This simple act and ordinary piece of 
desert ironwood turned out to be the 

These twin sharks were made about 
six months apart by the same craftsman, 
Antonio Robles. 
They are just short of 
twelve inches long each. 



counterpart to the match that lit Mrs. 
O'Leary's lantern in its significance. 

When cut, finished, and polished iron- 
wood shows a strikingly beautiful sur- 
face. Hard, heavy, closegrained, a deep 
brown color with nearly black striations, 
it takes a finish of wax (even shoe 
polish!) that makes even a mediocre ob- 
ject glow with a rich sheen. This one 
piece of wood started, very slowly, a 
chain of carvings that over the past dec- 
ade and a half have catapulted the Seri 
into the cauldron of the money economy 
in a wholesale way. It did not happen 
overnight, for it took almost five years 
before experimentation by Jose and 
others evolved into forms that had a style 
and grace that has become the charac- 
teristic of the Seri h'gura carving. But 
once formed it has been an activity that 
Continued on Page 40 




From the world's largest 
manufacturer/distributor 
of portable mining equipment 




KEENE ENGINEERING, Inc. Dept. D 
9330 Corbin Avenue 
Northridge, Cft 91324 

□ Send me your FREE 1976 Catalog 

□ Enclosed is $7.95, Send me your 
240 page "Dredging For Gold," 
the book that tells everything 
about underwater gold-dredging . 
(Calif, res I dan 18 add 48c tan) 

Name . — 



Address 
City 




Zip 
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M HE NICE guys, who button their col- 
S lars in back, claim that "your confes- 
§ sion is good for the soul;" and my 
local "legal beagle" states learnedly 
that a death bed confession has high 
validity status in any court of law. 

NO disrespect of any kind is intended 
for these gentlemen, of course; I deeply 
admire the first for their selflessness, 
and have a healthy wary esteem for the 
second breed . . . BUT . . . deathbed con- 
fessions sure don't seem to be worth 
much as waybills, to indicate where the 
wicked have cached their bootyl 

All that the "last words" recorded 
here led to were: frustration, wasted 
time, sweaty bootleather, handfuls of 
burned out detector batteries — and a lot 
of fun in beautiful country, trying to out- 
smart some ghosts of the past. 

Perhaps the answer is plain old 
luck, since 1 can't seem to rope and/or 
bridle an inherited patron leprechaun! 
On the other hand, maybe my practical- 
minded, long-suffering Executive Officer 
is right in her opinion of my penchant for 
"longs hot gambles." Quien sabe? Or, 
since the subject matter is confessions, 
maybe it's my abominable packrat in- 
stinct that is responsible? 

Mine isn't an ordinary sensible "col- 
lecting hobby" — so I was probably 
bitten in my sleep one night, out on the 



desert, by a union organizer for the 
Packrat's Brotherhood. Because I have 
this mania to "organize things for future 
reference." And the trouble with that is, 
! often can't find what I later want. I had 
cached it away too well! 

That's what happened in this case. 

Back in 1938 the hard times were sup- 
posed to have eased up a little, and I 
found enough work to take my prospect- 
ing and treasure hunting dreams out of 
my "hope chest." So I butchered my fun 
budget and bought the best metal de- 
tector I could find (a big shiny boxes- 
and-sticks contraption)— which didn't 
leave much money to go prospecting 
with. 

However, I "dieselized" an old 
straight-6 Nash sedan, and managed to 
penny-pinch an autumn treasure hunting 
trip up into the old ghost town and min- 
ing camp country of central Nevada. 

At the Tonopah dime store I bought a 
spare handy-sized note book with a 
pretty red cover, so I would always be 
sure to have paper available to keep 
shorthand notes of any lost loot accounts 
i might run across. Some of the 
old-timers' stories I heard that trip- 
about where money had supposedly 
been lost or buried— went into that new 
red notebook. 

About 50 miles east of Tonopah, at the 




road junction known as Warm Springs, I 
pulled into the shelter of the combined 
cafe and gas station building to get out of 
the whistling sting of an early blizzard. 
(See Desert Magazine, December, 1964, 
"Tybo 3-Shot.") 

Inside, while waiting out the storm, I 
fortunately met a local Nevada resi- 
dent—also marooned— who seemed to 
know everybody in that part of the 
country. 

The upshot of our long hours of shoot- 
ing-the-breeze around the big wood 
stove was that we threw in together for 
three fun-filled weeks of money hunting 
in some of the most interesting parts of 
Nevada. 

Paul's contacts, beside providing a 
welcome "Grub-line" to ride, proved a 
bonanza of information; and we wound 
up with a lot more leads than we could 
possibly check out before the big winter 
snows put a final end to our project. 

It wasn't until after World War II, 
when there was a construction job slack 
period and I had a little spare money, 
that I decided to check out the rest of the 
leads I had picked up in '38. And that 
was when I found out the red notebook 
was "lost, strayed or stolen I" I looked 
high and low, and it was nowhere in my 
packrat collection. 

So I had to make do with the other 
dope I had in the black notebook, for that 
trip. 

Only a couple of years ago— when I 
needed some miscellaneous car fuel line 
fittings— did I finally discover where the 
red notebook had been all that time; all 
carefully wrapped in a brown paper sack. 
How it ever got in that box under those 
fittings I can't imagine. After all those 
years, the shorthand was dead cold, and 
transcribing the notes back into readable 
secrets was almost as hard as trying to 
round up your burros when the grass is 
green. 

Three of the more interesting, confes- 
sion-type leads from the notebook 

I started ingot-bugging near the old mill 
ruins below Sherman town, and worked 
down canyon. 
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About halfway down from Treasure Hill, 
I lunched at this beautiful old log house, 
still giving shelter from the elements. 

centered around the old Hamilton-Treas- 
ure Hill area, and were given to us by 
three separate oldtimers, now certainly 
long dead. 

Treasure Hill was the name given to a 
north-south, two-mile-long, 9000-foot- 
high ridge — and to the town subsequent- 
ly built there— that is located over be- 
tween the present two cities of Ely and 
Eureka, Nevada; and lies about 14 miles 
south of Highway 50 A good graded dirt 
road gives access to the region. 

An Indian sheepherder, who picked up 
a rock to kill a rattlesnake, is reputed to 
have discovered the first fantastically 
rich gold/silver/lead ore; and started a 
real stampede. At one time, the ghost 
town of Hamilton [down below the north 
end of Treasure Hill) had over 10,000 in- 
habitants; and at least that many more 
people lived and worked in the mines 
and camps around the town of Eberhardt 
(down in the canyon east of Treasure 
Hill) and over around Shermantown in 
the west canyon. So things were boom- 
ing and a lot of money was changing 
hands. 

The first story was about three big 
silver ingots, that had been stolen— one 
at a time— from a mill in the area. 

Our informant lived in an old log and 
' shake ranch house in the Ely country. He 
was a spry, soft spoken old man; but his 
wit, memories and eyes were still plenty 
sharp. Paul and I had brought along 
some fresh fruit and a big package of 
liver (dirt cheap back in '38) when we 
made our call; and the old man was de- 
lighted. He flatly warned us of the 
danger of his "cow-camp cooking" and 
when 1 volunteered my small culinary 
talents we were in-like-Flynn. 

So while I cooked supper he and Paul 
really had a time talking about the days 
and people of the long ago Nevada. Paul 
described how my new metal detector 
worked, and grinned as he asked if the 
old man knew of any "beanpot spots" 
where money might be hidden? 




Saw r > ' 



The prompt answer was "Nope!" — 
and I figured that was that, So I almost 
dropped the skillet when he asked Paul, 
"Do you reckon that 'lectric thing could 
bird-dog some mill-sized stiver ingots, 
buried shaller?" 

He said that when he was "just a 
sprout" he and his father were coming 
back from Duckwater valley with a load 
of "spuds and turnips in our shiny new 
Studebaker wagon, with four good 
horses" bound (via Eberhardt) for Por- 
minco's store in Hamilton. (The farmers 
used to ship potatoes from Duckwater to 
Idaho in the old days!) 

They were just entering the canyon 
area when they came up on a "light 
spring wagon, with some camp stuff in it 
for traveling" hitched to a couple of big 
raw-boned mules. The driver of the rig 
lay between the two near (left) wheels, 
and it was obvious he was in really bad 
shape, although he could still mumble. 
He had been kicked high up on the back 
by one of the mules, when he stooped to 
fasten a loose whiffle-tree snap; was 
paralyzed from the shoulders down, and 
bleeding from the mouth. 




The boy's father piled bedding in the 
back of the light wagon, hobbled the 
mules, and hitched two of his own best 
horses in their place. The boy rode with 
(he crippled man as they started for the 
Hamilton doctor; but he died within the 
hour, before they arrived. 

On the way he said he wanted to con- 
fess; he had stolen the bars when he 
worked at the mill, and had cached them 
at night "along the fence of the livery 
stable corral, down below the mill, that 
is in the narrows south of Sherman- 
town." Just before he died, he grasped 
the boy's hand and pleaded, "You and 
your daddy please take the silver back 
where it belongs, Boy! It's gotta be 
tumble bad luck— look what it's dun ter 
me; just when I was going up to lift it!" 

Our host concluded the story by saying 
that the mill's old rock walls were still 
standing down below Shermantown. He 
said he and an older brother had "looked 
for the silver I guess 40 times— but all 
we had to work with was a shovel and a 
slim four-foot steel probe. All we hit with 
mat was rocks!" 

The second story we heard from a de- 




Vast boom-time wealth, in bullion, once passed through these old Wells Fargo office 
ruins, at the north end of Main Street on Treasure Hill. In the southeast distance, 
the main ridge above Shermantown. 



lightful — and peppery — elderly pioneer 
type lady; a long time friend of Paul's. 
She was of Basque descent, remembered 
the boom days, and would qualify for any 
modern day "woman's lib" zealot pla- 
toon! For obvious reasons I'll call her 
"Mrs. T." 

She said her people generally put 
great stock in family ties; and she had 
a kissin' cousin named Jerome who 
used to live over in Shermantown around 
the decline era of the boom — "but, 
frankly, I wouldn't spit on the dirty *#/! 
Just a plain no-good— one of the kind 
that should be born out behind the barn 
in the dark of the moon! And would you 
believe it, he was married to the kindest, 
sweet, angel of a woman I ever met. Now 
you tell me, how come do varmints like 
him so often manage to marry wonderful 
sweet women like Martha, huh?" 

Since I wasn't just about to get 
trapped in that speculation, I nudged the 
conversation back to the money angle. 

She continued that Martha had nurses 
training, was a regular local Florence 
Nightingale, and "half of Shermantown 
owed her money" for past emergency 
nursing services. 



Mrs. T. related that late one fall a big 
brawny Cornishman had sold his slice of 
a claim up on the side of Treasure Hill 
for $3,200 in gold coin and a $4,000 
promissory note. So he decided to go 
down to Shermantown to celebrate 
"which included plans to beat the hell 
out of a saloonkeeper he didn't like!" 

An incipient storm was already drop- 
ping a few snowflakes and the miner's 
friends at Treasure Hill told him he had 
better stay put- "but he just laughed, 
threw his money and a few personal 
things in an ore sack slung over his 
shoulder, and headed down the foot trail 
from Treasure Hill to Shermantown." 
Several hours later the dogs in the back 
store room of a Shermantown saloon be- 
gan to bark wildly; so several men fol- 
lowed the dogs out into the swirling bliz- 
zard—and found the big ice-coated Cor- 
nishman almost dead with cold, "and 
about out of hollering wind!" 

"So, who took care of the big dummy 
before he died! That's right, sweet, 
good-hearted Martha, of course, and she 
never got a dime out of that mercy job 
either; because he had less than $10 on 
him when they found him." 



Mrs. T. figured the money had to have 
been cached up along the trail some- 
where; but there wasn't much to go on. 
She said Martha told her the man kept 
moaning about "... sweet little Phyllis 
over home . . , I'm coming back, and . . . 
under west (or wet?) side of big stump 
, . . just below the fork . . . trail steep 
... in me billy (whatever that means?) 
. . . flat rock . . . remember ..." 

She added, "That's the way Martha 
told it, so it's gospel! Jerome told me he 
heard something else, too— but I 
wouldn't believe him if he swore to it 
while doing a handstand on two open 
Bibles!" She was convinced Jerome's 
clue was worthless because, "If that 
blowhard bum had found half that 
amount, he would have been big mouth- 
ing bartenders from Pioche to Reno!" 

The third story in the red notebook, I 
heard on the return trip when 1 was run- 
ning—any way that was downhill— from 
the icy snows of that '38 winter, We were 
sitting around the table (under the aro- 
matic halo of coffee, pork chops and fried 
potatoes/onions) at the home of an old 
Arizona buddy who had moved to the 
southern warm tip of Nevada. 

His wife had a visiting older friend 
who said, when she heard what I had 
been doing, "You know, that reminds 
me, I heard a treasure yarn once when I 
was a little girl." She made it plain she 
didn't want her name in my notes— 
"Don't you ever tell anybody who told 
you this, because most of my family were 
respectable!" 

She related she had once had a half- 
aunt (her father's older half-sister) who 
"had been a madam who ran one of 
those kind of houses in The Gulch below 
Hamilton." (I found out later that this, 
was the nickname of the little valley that 
curves down north west below Hamilton, 
and which also contained the local 
Chinatown.) After this aunt died, they 
found a diary— poorly kept— but with 
one interesting entry. The item referred 
to a brawl (a real "dog-fight") under the 
rosy rays from the red-globed kerosene 
porch light. The loser had been well 
knifed. He was carried inside to the 
madam's bed, and one of the girls went 
running for the doctor and the marshal. 
Dish towels were torn for temporary ban- 
daging, and while the madam was trying 
to stop the blood flow, the man talked 
softly between pain gasps. 

"You're a real friend. I'm the last one. 
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Treasure Hill 
doesn't LOOK 
very steep from the air, 
but on the ground 
it's "sweat country!" 
Over $3,000,000.00 
worth [at the 
old price] 
of metallic gold/silver 
alloy was once 
hacked from 
a single 
lens-shaped deposit 
70x40x25 feet- 
called by some 
"THE Glory Hole." 



We buried the stuff near a squarish rock. 
Like a pulpit. Twenty-three steps along 
the ridge from the roost. A cave with a 
winze in it. So we could cook in the back. 
Over above Shermantown." By the time 
the doctor arrived the was unconscious, 
and never recovered. 

Apparently the aunt never pursued 
the information, for "she died poor as a 
churchmouse, and my father had to pay 
for her funeral'" 

As you can imagine, it wasn't long 
after I unearthed the red notebook that I 
started to get busy. I double-checked my 
old truck camper, tuned up the trail bike 
and detectors, started packing, and told 
my wife, "It's fruitcake baking time 
again!" (She makes a fruitcake that is 
out of this world, keeps well, and a big 
slice with cocoa is my favorite bedtime 
snack out prospecting.) 

In spite of some bad weather, I shook 
down the Shermantown-Treasure Hill 
area pretty well without finding anything 
of importance. The main problems I 
fould were: 

1. The old mill walls still stand, but 
there are no traces of structures below it; 
not even the background-tone-rise on the 
detector to indicate a corral perimeter. 



There are hundreds of big old stumps, 
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Plus masses of thick sagebrush six to 
eight feet high to fight. 

2 The erosion of time has erased any 
one clear trail down from Treasure Hill; 
and there are hundreds of stumps 
and/or flat rocks, along a dozen "maybe 
routes" that might fit. 

3. I could find only two "caves" and 
no pulpit rocks in the time I had; it would 
take weeks to make a real search for that 
alone. What "the stuff" was, how much, 
where it came from, are secrets lost be- 
hind the dark curtains of time; and since 
a winze is mentioned (in mining vernacu- 
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lar, a narrow ventilation stope) could 
"his" cave be a small abandoned work- 
ings? More problems! 

4. A lot of the Treasure Hill area is 
still valid patented mining ground; so 
act, walk and talk like a gentleman. It 
helps! 

And now, since I've made my try and 
had my fun up there, you are welcome to 
what 1 know— and what 1 have guessed 
at. Only one thing is certain; you will de- 
serve anything you find, for in my opin- 
ion "confession clues" are like beggars' 
horses— strictly longshot hopes! □ 




Citizen's 

Band 

and the Desert 



by ERNIE COWAN 



!T WAS going to be a great shot on 
film. I was getting some home movie 
footage of our Sunday outing and was 
recording the efforts of a friends's wife 
as she bumped her four-wheel-drive rig 
over a little mound. 

But as she topped the mound, she 
struck a small tree that acted like a 
spring. The tree bent, then sprang back 
and toppled her rig on its side. 

I dropped the still-running movie 
camera and dashed to her aid, hearing 
only the screams of her infant son from 
inside the overturned vehicle. Fortunate- 
ly, the only injury was minor damage to 
the vehicle. 

Our Sunday outing into the back 
country had suddenly turned into a 
serious situation. It was nearing dark, 
we were 15 miles from the nearest help 
and the overturned rig blocked the only 
road into what turned out to be a box 
canyon. Since I had driven in first, my 
vehicle was now trapped. 

But i had one piece of equipment that 
would save us a long walk and bring help 
— a Citizen's Band two-way radio. 

I topped a nearby hill and put out a call 
that was answered by another CBer in a 
town 15 miles to the south. He was able 
to relay my message to another CBer 20 



Dash- 
mounted 
mobi'fe 
radio 
can be 
put in 
many 
locations, 
but should 
be easily 
accessible 
to driver 
for ease 
of operation. 
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LOST MINES TRAVEL GHOST TOWNS HISTORY 

WILDFLOWERS TREASURE DESERT COOKERY 




BOOKS THAT WILL MAKE LASTING GIFTS OR 
A WELCOME ADDITION TO YOUR OWN LIBRARY 

SHOP BY MAIL 

OR VISIT OUR 

Desert Magazine Book Shop 

74-425 HIGHWAY 111, PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 



GOLDEN CHIA, by Harrison Doyle. This book il- 
lustrates the great difference between the high 
deserl chia, and the Mexican variety presently 
sold in the health food stores. It identifies the en- 
ergy-factor, a little-known trace mineral found 
only in the high deserl seeds. Also includes a 
section on vitamins, minerals, proteins, en- 
zymes, etc., needed tor good nutrition. Referred 
to as "the only reference book in America on this 
ancient Indian energy food. 100 pages, illustrat- 
ed. Paperback, $4.75; Cloth Cover. 17.75. 

DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK by Don Holm. 

Wildlife editor of Ihe Portland Oregonian, the 
author has spent his life exploring and writing 
about the outdoors, so his recipes for preparing 
food in a Dutch Oven come from experience. If 
you haven't had food cooked in a Dutch Oven, 
you haven't lived — and if you have, you will find 
these recipes new and exciting culinary adven- 
tures—as well as his tyle of writing. Heavy pa- 
perback, 106 pages. $3.95. 



JESSE JAMES WAS ONE OF HIS NAMES by 
Del Schrader [with Jesse James III]. According 
to the author, Jesse James did not die as record- 
ed In history, but lived to a ripe old age. This 
book details the lively escapades Jesse was sup- 
posed to be involved in following his attendance 
at "his own funeral." Interesting and exciting 
reading based on information supplied by Jesse 
James HI, executor of his grandfather's will. 
Hardcover, illustrated with old photos, 296 
pages, Index, $8.95. 
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ARIZONA COOK 80OK by Al and Mildred Fis- 
cher. This fascinating and unusual five-cook- 
books-in-one features recipes for Indian cooking, 
Mexican dishes. Western specialties, Arizona 
products and outdoor cooking. Includes sour- 
dough and Indian fried bread recipes, as well as 
other mouth-watering favorites. Unique collec- 
tions of hard-to-find Western cooking. Paper- 
back, 142 pages, $3,00. 

THE LIFE OF THE DESERT by Ann and Myron 
Sutton. This fascinating volume explains all the 
vital inter-relationships that exist between the 
living things and the physical environment of 
our vast desert regions. More than 100 illustra- 
tions in full color. Helpful appendices contain 
comprehensive index and glossary. Special fea- 
tures on endangered species, lizards and poison- 
ous animals, Hardcover, 232 pages, profusely II- 
luslrated, $5.50. 

A GUIDE TO WESTERN GHOST TOWNS by 
Lambert Florin. Prepared by the West's most 
traveled spook hunter, Ihis complete guide lists 
over 400 ghost towns in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, the Dakotas, New 
Mexico, Texas, Alaska and British Columbia. 
Mileages, road conditions, maps, superlative 
photos, paperback, $3.95. 

DICTIONARY OF PREHISTORIC INDIAN AR- 
TIFACTS OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 
by Franklin Barnett. A highly informative book 
that both illustrates and describes Indian arti- 
facts of the Southwest, it is a valuable guide for 
the person interested in archaeology and anthro- 
pology. Includes 250 major types of artifacts. 
Each item has a photo and definition. Paper- 
back. 130 pages, beautifully illustrated, $7.95. 



THE WIND LEAVES NO SHADOW by Ruth 
Laughlin. "La Tutes," an acknowledged queen 
of the monte game in old Santa Fe, was acclaim- 
ed not only for her red hair, her silver slippers 
and diamond rings, but also for her dazzling wit, 
which made even losers at her monte carlo table 
smlie as she raked in their silver. Miss Laughlin 
has combined the historians's skill and the nov- 
elist'? gilt to unravel the truth about this legend- 
ary lady in a histo.rical romance that has proven 
popular for nearly two decades. Hardcover, 361 
pages, $4.95. 

HOW AND WHERE TO PAN GOLD by Wayne 
Winters. Convenient paperback handbook with 
information on staking claims, panning and re- 
covering placer gold. Maps and drawings. $2.50. 




WILY WOMEN OF THE WEST by Grace Er- 
nestine Ray. Such women of the West as Belle 
Starr, Cattle Kate and Lola Montez weren't all 
good and weren't all bad, but were fascinating 
and conflicting personalities, as researched by 
the author. Their lives o( adventure were a vital 
part of the life of the Old West. Hardcover, illus- 
trated, 155 pages, $7.95 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY IN BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Harry Crosby. A fascinating recounting 
of a trip by muleback over the rugged spine of 
the Baja California peninsula, along an historic 
path created by the first Spanish padres. It tells 
of the life and death ol the old Jesuit missions. It 
describes how the First European settlers were 
lured into Ihe mountains along the same road. 
Magnificent photographs, many in color, high- 
light the book. Hard cover, 182 pages, large 
format, $14.50. 

CALIFORNIA YEARBOOK, Bicentennial Edi- 
tion. Contains 25 separate chapters covering all 
aspects of the state. Comprehensive index of 
names, places, topics and events. 400 pages of 
accurate, up-to-date information and statistics. 
Large format, paperback, $4.95. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS OF CALIFORNIA 
compiled by Vinson Brown, David Allan and 
James Stark. This revised edition will save you 
hours ol time by the description and pictures of 
rocks and minerals found in this slate. Color pic- 
tures with clearly developed keys show you how 
to identify what you have found and gives you 
fine tools lo increase your ability as a field col- 
lector, Paperback, well illustrated with photos, 
locality maps, charts and quadrangle map infor- 
mation. 200 pages, $4.95. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA OVERLAND by L. Burr 
Belden. P radical guide to Lower California as far 
as La Paz by auto with material gleaned from ex- 
tensive study tripsponsored by Univ. of Calif. In- 
cludes things to see and accommodations. Paper- 
back, $1.95. 

THE DESERT by Russell D. Butcher. Superb 
photography and excellent text make us fully 
aware of the richness of Mr. Butcher's desert 
experience. Informative guides to the parks, wil- 
dernesses, desert gardens and museums also in- 
cluded. Large format, hard cover, $17.50. 

LOST MINES OF ARIZONA by Harold Weigh). 

Covers the Lost Jabonero, lost mines of the 
Trigos, Buried Gold of Bicuner and others of 
southwestern Arizona. Paperback, $2.00. 



A HELD GUIDE 7D THE COMMON and 

INTERESTING PLANTS OF BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Jeanette Coyle and Norman Roberts. 

Over 250 plants are described with 189 color 
pholos. Includes past and present uses of the 
plants by aborigines and people In Baja today. 
Scientific. Spanish and common names are 
given. Excellent reference and highly recom- 
mended. 224 pages, paperback, $8.50. 

DEATH VALLEY GHOST TOWNS by Stanley 
Paher. Death Valley, today a National Monu- 
ment, has in its environs the ghostly remains of 
many mines and mining towns. The author has 
also written of ghost towns in Nevada and Ari- 
zona and knows how to blend a brief outline of 
each of Death Valley's ghost towns with historic 
photos. For sheer drama, fact or fiction, it pro- 
duces an enticing package for ghost town buffs. 
Paperback, illus., large format, $2.95. 

GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John Beckwith 

Contains informalion on physical and optical 
characteristics ol minerals; the history, lore, and 
fashioning of many gems. Also eleven rewarding 
field trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos. 123 pages, $3.95 

ADVENTURES IN THE REDWOODS by Harri- 
ett E. Weaver. The fascinating story of the giant 
redwood is told by Harriett E. Weaver, whose 
career as California's first woman park ranger 
was spent among these living skyscrapers. A 
detailed guide to all major redwood groves in 
both the coastal and Sierra regions Is included. 
Beautifully illustrated, paperback, $2.95. 

THE INDIANS AND I by Peter Odens. Imtlmate 
conversations with Indians by a compassionate 
author who writes in the style of Ernie Pyle, Pa- 
perback, illustrated, 89 pages, $2.00. 




NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS by Stanley W. Paher. Covering all of 
Nevada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 
575 mining camps, many of which have been 
erased from the earth. The book contains the 
grealest and most complete collection of historic 
photographs of Nevada ever published. This, 
coupled with his excellent writing and map, 
creates a book of lasting value. Large format, 
700 photographs, hardcover, 492 pages, $17.50. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA GUIDEBOOK by Wall 
Wheelock and Howard E. Gulick, formally Ger- 
hard and Gulick's Lower California Guidebook. 

This totally revised iifth edition is up-to-the-min- 
ute for the Transpeninsular paved highway, with 
new detailed mileages and descriptive text. Cor- 
rections and additions are shown for the many 
side roads, ORV routes, trails and little-known 
byways to desert, mountain, beach and bay re- 
cesses. Folding route maps are in color and new- 
ly revised for current accuracy. Indispensable 
reference guide, hardcover, $10,50, 



GHOST TOWNS OF ARIZONA by James and 
Barbara Sherman. If you are looking for a ghost 
town In Arizona this is your waybill. Illustrated, 
maps, townships, range, co-ordinates, history, 
and other details make this one of the best ghost 
town books ever published. Large 9x11 format, 
heavy paperback, 208 pages, $4.95. 
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butch CA55IDY, My Brother by Lula Parker 

Betenson. Official version of the authentic life 
story of Butch Cassidy, actually Robert Leroy 
Parker, famed outlaw of his native Utah and ad- 
joining slates, told by his surviving sister. The 
book also offers a new look at Utah Mormorn his- 
tory by a participant. Hardcover, many rare pic- 
tues, 265 pages, $7.95. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN TRIBES by Tom 

Bahti. An excellent description, history and cur- 
rent status of the Indians of the Southwest, im- 
ciuding dates ol l heir ceremonies and celebra- 
tions. Prplusely illustrated with 4-color photo- 
graphs of the Indian Country and the arts and 
crafts of the many tribes, Large formal, heavy 
paperback, 72 pages, $2.00. 




E.IRDS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN DESERTS 
by Gusse Thomas Smith, Thirty-one ol the most 
commonly sighted birds of the Southwest are de- 
scribed and illustrated in 4-color artist drawings. 
Heavy paperback. 6B pages. $3.95. 



CALIFORNIA Flve-ln-One COOK BOOK by Al 
and Mildred Fischer. Recipes divided into Early 
California (Indian, Mexican, Mission, Gold 
Rush). California Fruits (Citrus, Dates, Avuca- 
dos. etc.), California Products (Honey, Rice, 
Beef. etc.). Sea Foods and Wine Cooking. A 
total of 400 unusual recipes, spiral-bound. 142 
pages, $3.00. 

NEW MEXICO PLACE NAMES edited by T. M. 
Pearce, Lists and gives a concise history of the 
places, towns, former sites, mountains, mesas, 
rivers, etc, in New Mexico, including those set- 
tled by the early Spaniards, Good tor treasure 
hunters, bottle collectors and history buffs. Pa- 
perback, 18? pages with more than 5000 names, 
$2.45. 

THE CARE OF DESERT REPTILES by Karl H. 
Switak This small, but informative booklet 
contains 4-color photos ot all species included, 
and were photographed in their native habitat. 
Interesting information regarding Distribution; 
Size; Food, and Care. $1.50. 

GOLD RUSHES AND MINING CAMPS OF THE 
EARLY AMERICAN WEST by Vardls Fisher 
and Opal Laurel Holmes. Few are better pre- 
pared than Vardis Fishei to write of the gold 
rushes arid mining campsoftheWest. He brings 
together all the men and women, all the fascinat- 
ing ingredients, all the violent contrasts which 
no to make up one of the most enthralling chap- 
ters in American history. 300 illustrations from 
photographs Large format, hardcover, boxed, 
466 pages, highly recommended. $17.95. 

SELDOM SEEN SLIM by Tom Murray. Profiles 
and vignettes of the colorful "single blanket 
ackass prospectors" who lived and died as they 
■poked tor gold and silver in Death Valley. Slick 
oaperback, exclusive photos of the old-timers, 
65 pages, $3.00. 

ARIZONA PLACE NAMES by Will C. Barnes, 
Revised and enlarged by Byrd H. Granger. 

Excellent reference book with maps, Biogra- 
phical Information and Index, Large format, 
hardcover. 519 pages, $11.50. 



OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS by Larry Qean 

Olsen. This book had to be lived before it could 
be written. The author's mastery of primitive 
skills has made him confident that survival living 
need not be an ordeal once a person has learned 
to adjust. Chapters deal with building shelters, 
making fires, finding water, use of plants for 
food and medication. Buckram cover, well illus- 
trated, 188 pages, revised edition boasts of 96 4- 
color photos added. $5.95. 

REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOUTHWEST by M. M. Heymann. 

Features 68 species, all in beautiful four-color 
photographs. Descriptions are stated in simple, 
non-technical terms. Extensive text tells of their 
origins and life-styles today. Extremely useful 
book for all who enjoy watching and learning 
about wildlife. Paperback, 77 pages, $4.95. 

ROCK DRAWINGS OF THE COSO RANGE by 
Campbell Grant, James Baird and J. Kenneth 
Pringle. A Maturango Museum publication, this 
books tells of sites of rock art in the Coso Range 
which, at 4000 feet, merges with the flatlands of 
the northern Mojave Desert. Paperback, illus- 
trated, detailed drawings, maps, 144 pages, 
$3.95. 

INSIDE DEATH VALLEY by Chuck Gebhardt. A 

guide and reference text of forever mysterious 
Death Valley, containing over 80 photographs,, 
many in color. Included, too, are Entry Guides 
and Place Name Index for the convenience of 
visitors. Written with authority by an avid hiker, 
backpacker and rockcllmber. 160 pages, paper- 
back. $4,95. 




BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Thol- 
lander and the Editors of Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads, Through maps and notes, 
the traveler is invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
stale. Hardcover, large format, unusually beau- 
tiful illustrations, 207 pages, $10.95. 

DESERT VACATIONS ARE FUN by Robert 
Needham. A complete, factual and interesting 
handbook for the desert camper. Valuable Infor- 
mation on weather conditions, deserl vehicles, 
campsites, food and water requirements. Infor- 
mation on desert wildlife, mines, ghost towns, 
and desert hobbies. Paperback, illustrated, 10 
maps, 134 pages, S3. 95. 

LOAFING ALONG DEATH VALLEY TRAILS by 
William caruthers. Author Caruthers was a 
newspaper man and a ghost writer for early 
movie stars, politicians and industrialists. He 
"slowed down" long enough to move to Death 
Valley and there wrote his on-the-spot story that 
will take you through the quest for gold on the 
deserts of California and Nevada. Hardcover, 
old photos, 187 pages. $4.25. 

SOUTHWEST INDIAN CRAFT ARTS by Clara 
Lee Tanner. One ot the best books on the sub- 
ject, covering all phases of the culture of the In- 
dians of the Southwest. Authentic in every way. 
Color and black and white illustratipns, line 
drawings Hardcover. 205 pages, $15.00. 



ON DESERT TRML5 tn M tteratam 

founder and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first good writers to reveal the 
beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hender- 
son's experiences, combined with his comments 
on the desert ol yesterday and today, make this a 
MUST for those who really want to understand 
the desert. 375 pages, illustrated. Hardcover, 
$7.50. 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
by John D. Mitchell. The first ot Mitchell's lost 
mine books is now available after having been 
out of print or years. Reproduced from the 
original copy and containing 54 articles based on 
accounts from people Mitchell interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
and legends of lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest. Hardcover, illustrated, 175 pages, 
$7.50. 




RAY MANLEY'S SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS is a full color presentation 
of the culture of the Southwest including jewel- 
ry, pottery, baskets, rugs, kachinas, Indian art 
and sandpaintings, 225 color photographs, inter- 
esting descriptive text. Heavy paperback, 96 
pages, $7.95. 

GUIDE FOR INSULATOR COLLECTORS by 
John C. Tibbitts. This is the third and final book 
on insulators by veteran bottle col lector John Tib- 
bitts. This third book has a revised price list and 
index to insulators described In the previous two. 
volumes. However, each volume describes insul- 
ators not shown in the other books, so for a com- 
plete roundup of all insulators, all three volumes 
are needed. Books are paperback, averaging 120 
pages, illus., $3.00 EACH. Please state WHICH 
VOLUME when ordering, 

MOCKEL'S DESERT FLOWER NOTEBOOK by 
Henry and Beverly Mockel. The well-known 
painter ot desert wildflowers has combined his 
four-color sketches and black and white 
photographs to describe in detail so the layman 
can easily Identify wildflowers, both large and 
small. Microscopic detail makes this an out- 
standing book [or identification. Special com- 
pressed fiber cover which will not stain. 54 full- 
color illustrations with 72 life-size drawings and 
39 photographs, 316 pages, $5.95. 

HOPI SILVER, The History and Hallmarks of 
Hopi Silversmithing by Margaret Wright. Years 
of research have made this book a historically 
descriptive piece on the Hopi silversmiths. Illus- 
trated with many photographs of silverwork, and 
more than a dozen pages devoted to the various 
hallmarks beginning In 1890 and continued 
through 1971 , naming the silversmith, the clan, 
the village, dates worked and whether or not the 
silverwork is still being made. Paperback, 100 
pages, $4.95. 

FORKED TONGUES AND BROKEN TREATIES 
Edited by Donald E. Worcester, This book gives 
us a better understanding of the unequal strug- 
gle ot native against immigrant while our nation 
was being explored and settled. Profusely illus- 
trated with excellent photos, a "must" refer- 
ence for historians, students, librarians. Hard- 
cover, 494 pages, $9.95, 
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THE CAHUILLA INDIANS by Harry James. A 

comparatively small and little known tribe, the 
Cahuilla Indians played an important part in the 
early settlement of Southern California. Today, 
the Cahuilla Indians are active in social and civic 
affairs in Riverside County and own valuable 
property in and around Palm Springs. This re- 
vised edition is an authentic and complete 
history of these native Americans. Hardcover, 
illustrated. 185 pages, $7.50. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE MOTHER 
LODE by James Klein. As in his Where to Find 
Gold in the Desert and Where lo Find Gold In 
Southern California, author Klein guides you to 
the areas in which people are doing the best 
now. He includes history, tips on equipment 
needed, how to pan. how to stake claims, etc. 
Paperback, 121 pages, illustrated with photos 
and maps, $4.95 each. 



MINES OF JULIAN by Helen Ellsbera. Facts 
and lore of the bygone mining days when Julian, 
in Southern California, is reported to have pro- 
duced some seven million dollars of bullion. Pa- 
perback, well illustrated, $1.95. 

MINES OF THE HIGH DESERT by Ronald 
Dean Miller Author Miller knew both the coun- 
tryside of the High Desert and the men who 
were responsible for the development of the 
Mines of the High Desert. Here are stories of the 
Dale District never told before, with many early 
as well as contemporary photographs of the 
early mines Included, Paperback, $1,95. 




THE BAJA BOOK, A Complete Map-Guide to 
Today's Baja California by Tom Miller and El- 
mar Baxler. Waiting until the new transpenin- 
sular highway opened, the authors have pooled 
their knowledge to give every minute detail on 
gas stations, campgrounds, beaches, trailer 
parks, road conditions, boating, surfing, flying, 
fishing, beachcombing, in addition to a Baja 
Roadlog which has been broken into convenient 
two-mile segments. A tremendous package for 
every kind of recreationist. Paperback, 17B 
pages, illus., maps, $7.95, 

RUFUS, by Rutherford Montgomery. From one 
of America's best-loved children's nature writ- 
ers comes the story of Rufus, a tierce and proud 
bobcat struggling against nature and man. As 
RuTus grows and matures, his exciting adven- 
lures make fascinating reading for adults and 
children alike. Hardcover, 137 pages, $4,95. 

TREASURE HUNTER'S MANUAL #7 by Karl 
von Mueller. Treasure, or treasure trove, many 
consist of anything having a cash or convertible 
value; money In all forms, bullion, jewelry, 
guns, gems, heirlooms, genuine antiques, rare 
letters and documents, rare books and much, 
much more. This complete manual covers every 
facet of treasure hunting. Paperback, 293 pages, 
illustrated. $6.95. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE WEST by Lambert 
Florin. This popular hard-back series is now 
available in paperback volumes. Rearranged 
state by state, lavishly illustrated, handy to lake 
along while traveling. Please state which volume 
when ordering: Arizona-$2.95; Calllornia-S3»9S; 
Colorado/ Ulah-S2. 95; Nevada-$2.95; Oregon- 
$2,95 

CAMPING AND CLIMBING IN BAJA by John 
Robinson. Contains excellent maps and photos. 
A guidebook to the Sierra San Pedro Marlir and 
the Sierra Juarez of Upper Baja Calif. Much of 
this land is unexplored and unmapped still. Car 
routes to famous ranches and camping spots In 
oalm-studded canyons with trout streams tempt 
weekend tourists who aren't up to hiking. Paper- 
back, 96 pcges, $2.95. 



BURIED TREASURE & LOST MINES, by Frank 

Fish, One of the original treasure hunters pro- 
vides data on 93 lost bonanzas, many of which he 
personally searched for. He died under myster- 
ious circumstances in 1966 after leading an ad- 
venturous life. Illustrated with photos and maps. 
Paperback, 68 pages, $2.00. 

ENCOUNTER WITH AN ANGRY GOD by Caro- 
beth Laird. A fascinating true story of the 
author's marriages to anthropologist John Pea- 
body Harrington, the "angry god," and to the 
remarkable Chemehuevi Indian, George Laird. 
The appeal of this amazing memoir is so broad it 
has drawn rave reviews throughout the country 
and is being hailed as a classic. Hardcover, 230 
pages, $8.95. 

COMMON EDIBLE 8. USEFUL PLANTS OF 
THE WEST by Muriel Sweet. A description with 
artist drawings of edible (and those not to touch) 
plants along with how Indians and pioneers used 
them, Paperback. 64 pages, $1.95. 

CALIFORNIA GEM TRAILS by Darold J. Henry 

This completely revised fourth edition Is the 
most authoritative guide for collectors of rocks, 
gemstones, minerals and fossils. Profusely Illus- 
trated with maps and contains excellent descrip- 
tive text. Paperback, $3.00. 
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FROM MAINE T6 MEicA by Nevada C. Cot- 
ley. The history of California's Coachella Valley 
is told by the author who knew many ot the old- 
timers and listened lo their stories, sometimes 
humorous, but always telling of their struggle 
and fortitude in developing one ol the most for- 
midable deserts In Ihis country. Hardcover, 245 
pages, S5.95. 

HOPI KACHINA DOLLS [With a Key to Their 
identification], by Harold S. Cotton. Kachina 
dolls are neilher toys nor idols, but aids to teach- 
ing religion and tradition. This is a definitive 
work on the subject, describing the meaning, the 
making and the principal features of 266 varieties 
of Kachina dolls. Line drawings of each variety, 
plus color and b(w photos make it a complete 
guide lo learn more ot the richness of American 
Indian culture. Paperback, 150 pages, $3.45. 



FROSTY, A Raccoon to Remember by Harriett 
E. Weaver. The only uniformed woman on Cali- 
fornia's State Park Ranger crews for 20 years, 
Harriett Weaver shares her hilarious and 
heart-warming experiences of being a "mother" 
to an orphaned baby raccoon, A delightful book 
for all ages. Illustrated with line-drawings by 
Jennifer O. Dewey, hardcover, 156 pages, $5.95 



DEAD MEN DO TELL TALES by Lake Erie 
Schaefer. A sequel to BURIED TREASURE & 
LOST MIMES by Frank Fish, the author knew 
Fish for many years andclaims ho was murdered. 
Her book adds other information on alleged lost 
bonanzas, plus reasons why she thinks Fish did 
not die a natural death as stated by the authori- 
ties. Paperback, illus., 80 pages, $3.00. 

WILDLIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by 
Jim Cornett. Written for the layman and serious 
students alike, this Is an excellent book on ail of 
the common animals of the Southwest deserts, A 
must for desert explorers, it presents a brief life 
history of everything from ants to burros. Paper- 
back, 80 pages, $2.99. 




AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by Car- 
olyn Neithammer. The original Indian plants 
used for foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
clothing, etc, , are described in detail in this fas- 
cinating book. Common and scientific names, 
plus descriptions of each plant and unusual 
recipes. Large format, profusely illus., 191 
pages, $4.95. 

GEM TRAILS OF ARIZONA by Bessie W. Simp- 
son. This field guide is prepared for the hobbies! 
and almost every location is accessible by car or 
pickup accompanied by maps to show sandy 
roads, steep rocky hills, etc., as cautions. Laws 
regarding collecting on Federal and Indian land 
outlined. Paperback, 88 pages, illus., $3.50, 

SPEAKING OF INDIANS by Bernlce Johnston. 

An authority on the Indians of the Southwest, 
the author has presented a concise wall-written 
book on the customs, history, crafts, ceremonies 
and what the American Indian has contributed to 
the white man's civilization. A MUST for both 
students and travelers touring the Indian Coun- 
try. Heavy paperback, illus., $2.50. 

TURQUOISE, The Gem of the Centuries by 
Oscar T, Branson. The most complete and lav- 
ishly Illustrated all color book on turquoise. 
Identifies 43 localities, treated and stabilized 
material, gives brief history of the gem and de- 
tails the individual techniques of the Southwest 
Indian Tribes. Heavy paperback, large formal. 
68 pages, $7.95. 

THE WEEKEND TREASURE HUNTER by A. 
H. Ryan. A companion book to his Weekend 
Gold Miner, this volume is also concise and 
packed with information on what to look for and 
what to do with your treasure after you have 
found it. Subjects range from Beach Combing to 
Sunken Treasures, Paperback, 76 pages, $1.95. 

EXPLORING DEATH VALLEY by Rulh Kirk. 

Good photos and maps with time estimates from 
place to place and geology, natural history and 
human interest information included. Paper- 
back, $2.25. 
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NEW MEXICO, photographs by David Muench, 
text by Tony Hiflerman, depicting New Mexico's 
many and varied contrasts in a unique blend that 
is her mysterious beauty — and a grandeur that is 
our natural heritage. Hardcover, large format, 
188 pages, $25.00. 

MEXICO Guide by Clifl Cross. All new, revised 
edition with excellent information of trailer 
parks, hotels, camping space; tips on border 
crossing, shopping, fishing, hunting, etc., as well 
as the history, culture, and geography. 210 maps, 
675 photos, 195 pages, $4.95. 

BAJA [Calilornia, Mexico] by Cliff Cross. Up- 
dated to include the new transpeninsula high- 
way, the author has outlined in detail all of the 
services, precautions, outstanding sights and 
things to do In Baja. Maps and photos galore, 
with large format. 170 pages, $4.95, 

SUCCESSFUL COIN HUNTING by Charles L. 
Garrett An informative study of coin hunting, 
this is a complete guide on where to search, 
metal detector selection and use, digging tools 
and accessories, how to dig and the care and 
handling of coins. A classic book in the field. 181 
pages, paperback, $5.00. 

OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Hanley and Ellis 
Lucia. The authors have teamed to present the 
boisterous past and intriguing present of this 
still wild corner of the West sometimes called 
the l-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada 
come together. Hardcover, 225 pages, $9.95. 




30.000 MILES IN MEXICO by Nell Murbarger. 

Joyous adventures of a trip by pick-up camper 
made by two women from Tijuana to Guatemala. 
Folksy and entertaining, as well as instructive to 
others who might make the trip. Hardcover, 309 
pages, $6.00. 

LAS VEGAS (As It Began — As It Grew] by Stan- 
ley W. Paher. Here is the lirsl general history of 
early Las Vegas ever to be published. The author 
was born and raised there In what, to many is 
considered a town synonymous with lavish gam- 
bling and unabashed night life. Newcomers to 
the area, and even natives themselves, will be 
surprised by the facts they did not know about 
their town. Western Americana book lovers will 
appreciate the usefulness of this book. You don't 
have to gamble on this one! Hardcover, large 
formal, loaded with historical photos, 180 pages, 
$12.50. 

NEW BAJA HANDBOOK lor the Ofl-Pavement 
Motorist in Lower California by James T. Crow. 

Discover the real Baja lhal lies beyond the edge 
of the paved road, the unspoiled, out-ol-lhe-way 
places unknown to Ihe credit-card tourist The 
author, drawing from his extensive travels in 
these parts, tells where to go, what to take 
along, the common sense of getting ready. Illus- 
trated, paperback. 95 pages, $3.95. 

MINES OF THE MOJAVE by Ron and Peggy 
Miller covers the numerous mining districts run- 
ning across the upper Mojave Desert from Tropi- 
co, west of the town of Mojave, to Mountain 
Pass, a little west of the Nevada border. Paper- 
back, 67 pages, $2.50. 



A NATURALIST'S DEATH VALLEY by Dr. Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger. In this revised third edition, 
Dr. Jaeger covers and uncovers some of the 
mysteries of this once humid, and now arid 
trough. He tells of the Indians ot Death Valley, 
the mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
fishes, insects, trees, wild flowers and fossils. 
Paperback, 66 pages. SI .50. 

UTAH GEM TRAILS by Bessie W. Simpson. 

The casual rockhound or collector interested in 
collecting petrified wood, fossils, agate and crys- 
tals will find Ihis guide most helpful. The book 
does not give permission to collect in areas writ- 
ten aboul, but simply describes and maps the 
areas. Paperback, illustrated, maps, $3.50. 




DESERT, The American Southwest by Ruth 
Kirk. Combining her knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of the land, and man's relation to 
the desert from the prehistoric past to the prob- 
able future, with her photographer's eye and her 
enthusiasm lor a strange and beautiful country, 
Ihe result of Ruth Kirk's work is an extraordinar- 
ily perceptive account of the living deserl. High- 
ly recommended. Hardcover, beautifully illus- 
trated, 334 pages, $10.00. 

SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 

Holm. How lo make a sourdough starter and 
manydozensof sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdotes by theauthors of Ihe popular Old Fash- 
ioned Dutch Oven Cookbook. A new experience 
in culinary advenlures. Paperback, 136 slick 
pages, illustrated, $3.95. 

LAND OF POCO TIEMPO by Charles F. Lum- 
mis, A reprint of Ihe lamous writer and historian 
of his adventures among the Indians of New 
Mexico, lummis was one of the foremost writers 
of the West. Paperback, 236 pages. $2.95. 

COLORFUL DESERT WILDFLOWERS by Grace 
and Onas Ward. Segregated into categories of 
red, blue and white and yellow for easier identi- 
fication, there are 190 four-color photos of 
flowers found in the Mo]ave, Colorado and 
Western Arizona deserts, all ol which also have 
common and scientific names plus descriptions. 
Heavy slick paperback, hardcover, $7 50. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 
by Robert L. Brown. An Illustrated, detailed, in- 
formal history of life In the mining camps deep in 
the almost inaccessible mountain fasiness of the 
Colorado Rockies. 58 towns are included as exam- 
ples of the vigorous struggle for existence in the 
mining campsof IheWest, 239 pages, illustrated, 
end sheet map, hardcover, $7,95. 



RELICS OF THE WH ITEM AN by Marvin and 
Helen Davis. A logical companion lo Relics ol the 
Redman, this, book brings out a marked differ 
ence by showing In its illustrations just how "sud- 
denly modern" Ihe early Wesl became alter the 
arrival of the white man. The difference in arti- 
facts typifies the historical background In e;ich 
casr-. The same authors tell how and where to col- 
led relics ol thesu early days, tools needed, and 
how to display and sell valuable pieces. 
Paperback, well illustrated in color and b/W, 63 
pages, $3 95 



MEXICO'S WEST COAST BEACHES by Al and 
Mildred Fischer is an up-to-date guide covering 
the El Goifo de Santa Clara to the end of the 
highway at Manzanillo. Excellent reference for 
the out-of-the-way beaches, in addition to the 
popular resorts such as Mazatian and Puerto 
Vallarla. Allhough traveling by motorhome, tha 
Fischers also give suggestions for air, auto, ferry 
and train travel as well. Paperback, well illus- 
trated, 138 pages, $3.00. 

TIMBERLINE ANCIENTS with photos by David 
Muench and text by Darwin Lambert. Bristle- 
cone pines are the oldest living trees on earth. 
Photographer David Muench brings them to life 
in all Iheir fascinating forms, and Lambert's 
prose is like poetry One of the most beautiful 
pictorials ever published. An Ideal gilt. Large 
11x14 formal, hardcover, heavy slick paper. 128 
4-color photographs, 125 pages. $22.00. 

DESERT WILDLIFE by Edmund C. Jaeger is a 

series of intimate and authentic sketches depict- 
ing the lives of native animals of our 
Southwestern deserts, from mammals to birds 
and reptiles, as well as many of the lesser desert 
denizens such as land snails, scorpions, mille- 
pedes and common insects. Paperback, well il- 
lustrated, 308 pages, $2.95 

HOW AND WHERE TO PAN GOLD by Wayne 
Winters. Convenient paperback handbook with 
information on staking claims, panning and re- 
covering placer gold. Maps and drawings. $2.50. 




GHOST TOWNS OF THE NORTHWEST by 
Norman D. Weis. The ghosl-lown connirv 91 t he- 
Pacific Northwest including trips to many little- 
known areas, is explored in ihls first-hand fact- 
ual and interesting book. Excellent photo- 
graphy Best book to date on ghosl lowns of the 
Northwesl. Maps, hardcover, heavy, slirk paper, 
319 pages, $7 95 

A FIELD GUIDE TO THE GEMS AND MINER- 
ALS OF MEXICO by Paul Willard Johnson. Tips 
on lood. maps and information, driving and trail- 
erlng in Mexico, Border regulations, wrapping 
specimens of gems and minerals and all about 
your proposed mining venture'are covered Pa- 
perback, many good maps and illustrations. % 
pages, $2.00. 

HAPPY WANDERER TRIPS by Slim Barnard. 

Well-known TV stars, Henrietta and Slim Bar- 
nard have put together a selection of Iheir trips 
Ihroughoul the West from their Happy Wander- 
er travel shows. Books have excellent maps, his- 
tory, cost of lodging, meals, etc. Perlect for fam- 
ilies planning weekends. Both books are large 
format, heavy paperback. 150 pages each and 
$2.95 each Volume One covers California and 
V i.i I u 1 1 1 1 ? Two Arizona. Nevada and Mexico. 
WHEN ORDERING STATE WHICH VOLUME, 

LOST MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by Harold 

Weight, This is a new approach to the enigma of 
Death Valley Scotty's I'fe and legends and gives 
additional inslghl into the Lost Gunsighi and 
Breyfogle bonanzas, plus other Death Valley 
mysteries Paperback, historic photographs, 
reference material, 86 pages. $2 50, 
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HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA by War- 
ren A. Beck and Ynei D. Haass. Extensive docu- 
mentation and pertinent detail make this atlas a 
valuable aid to the student, scholar and every- 
one intarsted in the Golden State. 101 excellent 
maps present information on the major faults, 
early Spanish explorations, Mexican land 
grants, route to gold fields, the Butterfield and 
Pony Express routes, CCC camps. World War II 
Installations, etc. Hardcover, extensive index, 
highly recommended, $9.95. 



HISTORICAL ATLAS OF NEW MEXICO by 
Warren A. Beck and Ynez D. Haase. Geographi- 
cal data sites of preshistoric civilizations, events 
of history, first towns, stagecoach lines, historic 
trails, are included in this comprehensive 
alias. Excellent maps, index Hardcover, highly 
recommended, $5.95. 

WELLS FARGO, The Legend by Dale Robertson 

In his own personal narrative style, without de- 
parting from knuwn fact. Dale has recreated the 
Wells Fargo legend. Entertaining reading In 
addition to excellent illustrations by Roy Purcell. 
Paperback, 154 pages, $4.95. 

WESTERN SIERRA JEEP TRAILS by Roger 
Mitchell. Twenty Interesting backcountry trips 
easily accessible from California's great central 
valley. A rating system included to determine 
how difficult a route is before you try it Paper- 
back, illustrated, maps. $2.50. 

UTAH by David Muench, text by Ham Wixom. 

The- impressions captured here by David 
Muench's cameia and Hartt Wixom's pen bring 
to lile a most beautiful under-one-cover profile ol 
the fascinating state of Utah Large 11x14 format, 
hardcover. 18b pages. $25,00. 




PHOTO ALBUM OF YESTERDAY'S SOUTH- 
WEST compiled by Charles Shelton. Early days 
photo collection dating from 1860s to 1910 shows 
prospect'ors, miners, cowboys, desperados and 
ordinary people. 195 photos, hardcover, fine gift 
item, $12.50. 

HOW TO COLLECT ANTIQUE BOTTLES by 
John C. Tibbils. A fascinating insight of early 
America as seen through the eyes of the medi- 
cine companies and their advertising almanacs. 
Excellent book for avid bottle collectors and 
those |ust starting Also includes chapters on 
collecting, locations and care of bottles Heavy. 
Stick papeiback weii ulus 118 pages. $4 00 

DESERT EDITOR by J. Wilson McKenney 

This is the story of Randall Henderson, founder 
ol DESERT Magazine, who fulfilled a dream and 
who greatly enriched the lives of the people who 
love the West. Hardcover, illustrated with 188 
pages, $7 95. 

THE GOLD HEX by Ken Marquiss. A single 
man's endeavors. Ken has compiled 20 of his 
treaure hunts in book form His failure to hit the 
"jackpot' does not mean he is treasurers 
From gold panning to hardrock. from dredging 
to electronic metal detecting, he en|oyed a lite- 
time of "doing his thing '" Slick paperback, il- 
lustrated with photos and maps, 146 pages. 
$3.50. 

SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAIN TRAILS by 
John W. Robinson. Easy one-day and more rug- 
ged hiking trips into the historic mountains. The 
100 hiking trails are described in detail and illus- 
trated so you will not get lost. Heavy paperback. 
257 pages, $5.95. 



DEEP CANVON. A CESEftT WILDERNESS 
Edited by Irwin P. Ting arid Bill Jennings. This 
is the first effort to describe both for the Imfornv 
ed layman and the general scientist the environ- 
mental relationships of plants, people and ani- 
mals in this special area ot the Colorado Desert, 
It is also the first book ever to feature the low- 
desert photography of incomparable Ansel 
Adams. Large format, hardcover, $12.50. 



RETRACING THE BUTTERFiELD OVERLAND 
TRAIL THROUGH ARIZONA by Gerald I. An- 
herl This book was written to mark the physical 
route and station localions in the most hazardous 
segment ol the Butterlield Trail- Arizona The 
author's original intent was merely to find, 
follow and map Ihe Trail, however, the long and 
difficult task resulted in putting Ihis vital infor- 
mation in a book which makes it easy tor others 
to follow, or to provide a delightful armchair 
journey over this dramatic route. Profusely illus- 
trated with maps and photos, this book is a 
visual hand-tool to the explorer, an exciling seg- 
ment ol Americana to the scholar and historian 
Large format, hardcover $9.75. 




THE ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LaVan Mar- 
tineau The author tells how his interest in rock 
writing led to years of study and how he has 
learned that many — especially the complex pe- 
troglyohs — are historical accounts of actual 
events Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary 
bibliography, 210 pages, $8.95 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L. Brown. Written try the author 
uf Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns, this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger cat Gives directions and maps for find- 
ing towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover, 401 pages. $7.95. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE DESERT by 
James Klein is a sequel to Where to Find Gold in 
Southern California Author Klein includes lost 
treasure tales and gem localions as he tells 
where to tind gold in the Rosmond-Mohave area, 
the El Paso Mountains. Randsburg and Barstow 
areas, and many more. Paperback, 112 pages. 
$4.95. 

1200 BOTTLES PRICED by John C Tibbllts. 

Updated edition ot one ot the best ot the bottle 
books. $4 95 

FROM THIS MOUNTAIN, CEHRO GORDO by 
Robert C. Likes and Glenn R. Day. The height of 
the boom, the decline— the entire history of this 
mining outpost of Cerro Gordo is told in detail 
Paperback, illustrated, $3.95. 




NAVAJO SILVER by Arthur Woodward. A 

surrmaiy ol the history of silversmithlng by the 
Nav^o tribe Woodward pt"junts a comprehen- 
sive view ol the four major influences on Navajo 
design, showing how Ihe silversmiths adapted 
the ar t lorms ot European settlers and Indians in 
the eastern United Slates, as well as those ol the 
Spanish and Mexican colonists of the Southwest. 
Paperback, well illustrated, 100 pages, $4.95. 

OUR HISTORIC DESERT. The Story of the 
Anza-Borrego State .Park. Text by Diana 
Lindsay, Edited by Richard Pourade. The largest 
slate park in the United Slates, this book 
ui"r>"iiis a concise and cogent history of the 
things which have made this desert unique The 
author details the geologic beginning and traces 
the history from Juan Bautista de Anza and 
early-day settlers through to Ihe existence 
today ot the huge park Hardcover. 144 pages, 
beautifully illuslrated, $9 50 

DESERT WILD FLOWERS by Edmund C. Jae- 
ger. One of the most complete works-ever pub- 
lished on flora of the Southwestern deserts. 
Easily understood by amateur bolanists and 
travelers as it is informative to the professional. 
322 pages, well illustralged. $2.95. 

THE ROSE Si THE ROBE by Ted DeGrazia. 

Text and sketches tell of the travels of Fray Juni- 
pero Serra in California. 1769-1784, Tremendous 
history and art appeal. Large format, 25 four- 
color illustrations by DeGrazia. Hardcover. 

$11.75 

THE NORTH AMERICAN DESERTS by Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger. A long-time authority on all 
phases ol desert areas and life, Dr. Jaeger's 
(wok on ttit North American Deserts should be 
carried where ever you travel. It not only de- 
scribes each ol Ihe individual desert areas, but 
has illustrated sections on deserl insects, rep- 
ines, birds, mammals and plants. 315 pages, 
illustrated photographs, line drawings and 
maps Hardcover, $6.95. 




GHOST TOWN BOTTLE PRICE GUIDE by Wes 
and Ruby Bressie. A new and revised edition of 
their popular bottle book, first published in 
1964 New section on Oriental relics, plus up-to- 
date values of bottles. Slick, paperback, illus- 
trated 124 pages, $3.95 
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BLUE GOLD, The Turquoise Story by M. G. 
Broman. Infprmalion on the identification, his- 
tory and mining of turquoise, as well as an intro- 
duction to the tapldary and silversmilhing tech- 
nique:; used in making turquoise jewelry. This 
book is intended for the general reader who is 
interested in knowing more about the origin of 
turquoise as well as the interesting facets of buy- 
ing, collecting and assembling of lurquoise 
pieces. Paperback, color and b/w photos, $4.95. 

GOLD RUSH COUNTRY by the Editors of Sunset 

Books. A revised and up-dated practical guide to 
California's Mother Lode country. Divided into 
geographical areas for easy weekend trips, the 
Bx1 1 leavy paperback new edition is profusely il- 
lustrated with photos and maps. Special fealures 
and anecdotes of historical and present day 
activ. lies. Four-color cover, 96 pages. $2.95. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA by James Klein. Pinpoints areas 
around the Los Angeles basin such as San Ga- 
briel Canyon, Lytle Creek and Orange County. 
Tips on how to find gold, equipment needed and 
how to stake a claim are Included as well as the 
lost treasure tales of each area. Paperback, illus- 
trated, 95 pages, $4.95. 

THE CAVE PAINTINGS OF BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA, The Great Murals of an Unknown People 
by Harry Crosby. A sequel to his The King's 
Highway in Baja California, the author presents 
a tantalizing disclosure of a sweeping panorama 
of great murals executed by an unknown people 
in a land which has barely been penetrated by 
man. Beautifully illustrated with color reproduc- 
tions of cave paintings and sketches of figures 
which appear on cave walls In four different 
mountain ranges. Hardcover, large format, 174 
pages, $18.50. 

HANS KLEIBER, Artist ot the Bighorn Moun- 
tains by Emmie Mygatl and Roberta Cheney. A 

man who loved nature above all, this legacy of 
Hans Kleiber's superb etchings and paintings is 
admirably presented by the authors as a glimpse 
into (he experiences which served as back- 
ground and inspiration for his art. Horizontal 
8 Vex 11 format, 74 etchings, 22 paintings, aqua- 
tints, photographs, cfoth bound, boxed, $17.95, 

MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by L. Burr Belden. 

About fabulous bonanzas 1 , prospectors and lost 
mines. Paperback. $1.95. 

THE OREGON DESERT by E. H. Jackman and 
R. A. Long. Filled with both facts and anecdotes, 
this is the only book on the little but fascinating 
deserts of Oregon. Anyone who reads this book 
will want to visit the areas— or wish they could. 
Hardcover, illustrated, 407 pages, $8.95. 

PALM CANYONS OF BAJA CALIFORNIA by 
Randall Henderson. The beautiful palm canyons 
and isolated areas oi Baja California are describ- 
ed by the late Randall Henderson, founder of 
DESERT Magazine. Although these are his per- 
sonal adventures many years ago. little has 
changed and his vivid writing Is alive today as it 
was when he first saw the oases. Paperback, 
lllus., 72 pages, $1.95. 

LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREASURES by 
Leiand Lovelace. Authoritalive and exact ac- 
counts give local tons and fascinating data about 
a lost lake of gold in California, buried Aztec in- 
gots in Arizona, kegs of coins, and all sorts of ex- 
citing booty for treasure seekers. Hardcover, 
S5 95. 

50 YEARS IN DEATH VALLEY by Harry P. 
Gower. First hand account of the dramatic 
mining years by a man who spent his life in the 
mysterious valley. Describes the famous charac- 
ters of Death Valley, Paperback, illustrated, 145 
pages. £2.95. 



100 DESERT WILDFLOWERS by Nalt Dodge. 

Each flower is illustrated with a 4-color pnoto- 
graph and described in detail, where found, 
blooming period, etc. Habitats from sea level to 
4.000 feet. Slick paperback, B4 pages, $2.00. 

100 ROADSIDE WILDFLOWERS by Nalt Dodge 

A companion book and with the same format as 
100 Desert Witdflowers, this book lists 100 
flowers found from 4,000 to 7,000-foot levels. 
Also has 4-color photographs. Slick paperback, 
64 pages. $2.00. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN REPTILES 
AND AMPHIBIANS by Robert C. Stebbins A 

Peterson Field Guide. 207 species, 569 illustra- 
tions, 185 in full color, 192 maps, The best book 
of this type. Hardcover, $6.95, 

GOLD FEVER by Helen E, Wilson. Exciting and 
true story of a couple prospecting against for- 
midable odds during the Nevada Gold Strike In 
Jarbridge. Fabulously illustrated with early-day 
photos. 140 pages, softbound, $5.00. 



DESERT PLANTS AND PEOPLE by Sam Hicks. 

Tells how primitive desert dwellers find susten- 
ance, shelter, beverages and healing medicines 
in nature. Hardcover. S6.95. 




CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
andSOUTHWESTERN GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
by Robert Neil Johnson. These atlases are excel- 
lent do-it-yourself guides to lead you back to 
scenes and places of the early West. Some pho- 
tos and many detailed maps with legends and 
bright, detailed descriptions of what you will 
see; also mileage and highway designations. 
Heavy paperback, each contains 48 pages, each 
$2.00, 

THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by Edmund C. 
Jaeger. Revised 4ih edition is a standard guide 
to Mohave and Colorado deserts with new chap- 
ters on desert conservation an aborigines. Hard- 
cover. $4.95. 



DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong 

DESERT Magazine's Field Trip Editor's popular 
field guide for rockhounds. The "bible" for both 
amateur and veteran rockhounds and back coun- 
try explorers, and covers the gems and minerals 
of the Mojave and Colorado Deserts. Heavy pa- 
perback, 80 pages, $2.00. 




TURQUOIS by Joseph E.Pogue. [Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences]. First printed in 
1915, Turquois has in its third printing (1973) 
been updated in many ways. Among them are 
listed currently-operated Turquois mines, more 
color plates. The book is full of incredible results 
of research and an in-depth study of this fascina- 
ting mineral of superficial origin. Hardcover, 175 
pages, beautifully illustrated. $15.00, 

SOUTHERN IDAHO GHOST TOWNS by Wayne 
Sparling. 84 ghost towns are described, along 
with Ihe history and highlights of each. The 
aulhor has visited these sites by pickup, 4WD 
and by foot. 95 photographs accompany the text, 
and maps detail the location of Ihe camps. An 
excellent reference to add to the libraries of 
those fascinated by Western history. Paperback, 
135 pages, $3.95. 

CALIFORNIA by David Muench and Ray Atke- 
son. Twp of the West's greatest color phetP- 
graphers have presented their finest works to 
create the vibrations of the oceans, lakes, moun- 
tains and deserts of California. Their photogra- 
phic presentations, combined with the moving 
text of David Toll, makes lit Is a classic in West- 
ern Americana. Large 11x14 format, hardcover, 
186 pages, $27.50. 



THE SALTON SEA, Yesterday and Today, by 
Mildred deStanley. Includes geological history, 
pholographs and maps, early exploration and 
development of the area up to the present. Pa- 
perback, 125 pages, $1.75. 



MAPS! 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using topographic maps as basic underlays, are 
two excellently detailed msps lor bach country 
explorers of the Mojave and Colorado Deserts. 
Maps show highways, gravel roads, jeep iratls. 
plus historic routes and sites, old wells, which 
are not on modern-day maps, plus ghost towns. 
Indian siles, etc. Mojave Desert Overview 
covers from U S. 395 at Little Lake to Boulder 
City, Nevada, to Parker Dam to Victorville. Colo- 
rado Desert Overview covers Irum the Mexican 
Porder to Joshua Tree National Monument to 
Banning to the Arizona side of Ihe Colorado Riv- 
er. Be certain to slate which map when ordering. 

$3.00 Each 



ANZA-BORP.EGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A sel of 7 maps covering the Anza-Borrego Des- 
ert State Park. BVs"x11" format. Pound. (5.50 



ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 3B"x25" and 
scaled. Southern California on one side and 
Northern Calilornia on the other. Contains de- 
tailed location ot place names, many of which 
are not on regular maps. S3. 50 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled hy Varna Enterprises, this is their new 
large map on pioneer trails blazed Irom 1541 
through 1867 in the western Uniied Slates. Su- 
perimposed in red on black and white, 37"x45". 

Si. 00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38"x25" and 
scaled. Southern Calilornia on one side and 
Morihern California on the other. Contains de- 
tailed localiDn ol place names, many of which 
are not on regular maps S4.00 
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BYROADS OF BAJA, by Walt Wheelock, In 

addition to describing the many highways now 
being paved, this veteran Baja explorer also tells 
of back country roads leading to Indian ruins, 
missions and abandoned mines. Paperback, 
illus., $1.95. 



BOTTLE COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK by John 
T. Yount. Contains a listing of 1850 bottles and 
their market value (including the prized Jim 
Beams), where to sell and buy, Identifications, 
etc. Although contains few illustrations, it has 
more listings than any other bottle book. Paper- 
back, 89 pages, $3.95. 

FOUR WHEEL DRIVE HANDBOOK by James 
T. Crow and Cameron Warren. Packed into this 
volume is material gathered from actual exper- 
ience and presented in a detailed manner so It 
can easily be followed and understood. Highly 
recommended for anyone interested fn back 
country driving. Paper, illus,, 96 pages, $2.95. 



NAVAJO RUGS, Past. Present and Future by 
Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns the history, leg- 
ends and descriptions of Navajo rugs. Full color 
photographs. Paperback, $3.50. 

THE CREATIVE Ojo BOOK by Diane Thomas. 

Instructions for making the cotcrful yarn talis- 
mans originally made by Pueblo and Mexican 
Indians. Included are directions for wall-hung 
ojos, necklaces, mobiles and gift-wrap tie-ons. 
Well illustrated with 4-color photographs, 52 
pages, paperback, $2.95. 




HOSTEEN CROTCH ETTY by Jimmy Swinner- 

ton. This delightlul book by famed deserl paint- 
er, cartoonist and story taller. Jimmy Swinner- 
lon, is an interpretation of a centuries-old Hopi 
legend. The fable, told to Swlnnerton more than 
50 years ago by an Indian story-teller. Involves 
Old Man Hosteen, the Owl People, and how they 
were outwitted by the pueblo children, aided by 
the Termite People. Beautiful 4fcolor illustra- 
tions throughout. Hardcover, large format, 48 
pages, $7.50. 



FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIHDS by Roger 
Tory Peterson. The standard book tor Held iden- 
tification sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society. 2nd Edition, enlarged, 658 pictures 
in full color. Hardcover, 6,96. 

BALLARAT, Compiled by Paul Hubbard, Doris 
Bray and George Pipkin. Ballarat, now a ghost 
town in the Panamint Valley, was once a flour- 
ishing headquarlers during ihe late 1880s and 
1900s for the prospectors who searched for silver 
and gold in that desolate area of California. The 
authors tell of the lives and relate anecdotes of 
the famous old-timers. First published in 1965. 
this reprinted edition is an asset to any library. 
Paperback, illustrated, 98 pages, $3.00, 




$7.00. 



BIG RED: A WILD stallion oy Rutherford 
Montgomery. There was a time when there were 
many wild horse herds on our western ranges. 
These herds, jealously guarded by the stallion 
that had won them, met with real trouble when 
the hunters found they could get good prices for 
them from meat processors. Big Red tells how 
one stallion successfully defends his herd from 
both animal and human enemies. Illustrated, 
hardcover, 163 pages, $4.95. 

TttAilS 
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GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Mur- 
barger. A pioneer of the ghosl town explorers and 
writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be glad 
to know this book is once again in print. First pub- 
lished in 1956. it is now in its seventh edition. The 
fast-moving chronicle is a result of personal inter- 
views of old-timers who are no longer here to tell 
their tales. Hardcover, illustrated, 291 pages, 




A FIELD GUIDE TO INSECTS of America North 
of Mexico by Donald J. Borror and Richard E. 
While. This Is the most comprehensive, authori- 
tative and up-to-date guide to North America In- 
sects ever published. It covers 579 families of in- 
sects and has more than 1300 line drawings and 
142 color plates. Hardcover, 372 pages, glos- 
sary, references, $5.95. 

CALIFORNIA GOLD CAMPS, a Geographical 
and Historical Dictionary ot Camps, Towns and 
Localities Where Gold Was Found and Mined, 
and of Wayside Stations and Trading Centers, 
by Erwin G. Gudde. Includes 7 excellent maps, 
In addition to a List of Places by County, a 
Glossary and Bibliography. Highly recommend- 
ed. Hardcover, 467 pages, $19.50. 





TO HELL ON WHEELS by Alan H. Siebert. A 

must lor every deserl traveler, this is not just 
another survival book, it is a manual of mobility 
for the recreational vehicle driver who is looking 
for something more than the organized camp- 
ground. Highly recommended for both the 
newcomer and old-timers. Paperback, 64 pages, 
well illustrated, $2.95. 

THE NEVADA DESERT by Sessions S. Wheeler. 

Provides Information on Nevada's state parks, 
historical monuments, recreational areas and 
suggestions for safe, comfortable travel in the re- 
mote sections of western America. Paperback, 
illus., 168 pages, $2,95. 

CAMELS AND SURVEYORS IN DEATH 
VALLEY by Arthur Woodward. A diary-like ac- 
counting of the day-by-day experiences of an ex- 
pedition for a survey of the boundary between 
California and the Territory of Nevada, 
Paperback, 73 pages, $2.00. 



EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY by Robert lacopl. 

New, revised edition brings maps and descrip- 
tive text up to date as nearly as practicable. Well 
Illustrated, the book separates fact from fiction 
and shows where faults are located, what to do 
In the event of an earthquake, past history and 
what to expect In the future. Large format, slick 
paperback, 160 pages, revised edition Is now 
$3.95. 

TALES OF THE SUPERSTITIONS. The Origins 
of The Lost Dutchman Legend by Robert Blair. 

An intriguing and well documented account of 
the fabulous Lost Dutchman, the author turns up 
new clues and signatures which will prove to be 
both a setback and a stimulus to the search for 
the legendary mine. Paperback, 175 pages, 
$4.95, 



NEW MEXICO GEM TRAILS by Bessie W. 
Simpson. Gield guide lor rockhounds with 40 
maps and 65 locations. 88 pages, profusely Illu- 
strated, $3.50. 

ARIZONA by David Muench. The finest pictorial 
presentation of the Grand Canyon State ever pub- 
lished. One of the outstanding color photo- 
graphers of the world, Muench ha3 selected 160 
of his 4-color photographs which are augmented 
by comprehensive text ot David Toll. Hardcover, 
11x14 format, 200 heavy slick pages, $25.00. 

TRAILS OF THE ANGELES, 100 Hikes in the 
San Gabriels, by John W. Robinson. This is the 

most complete guide ever written to hiking and 
backpacking in California's San Gabriel Moun- 
tains. Hikes vary from easy one-hour strolls to 
all-day and overnight rambles. Tours of the Mt. 
Lowe Railway and Echo Mountain ruins. The 
author has walked, recorded and researched all 
trips, and has graded them as "easy," "moder- 
ate" or "strenuous." Excellent trail map. 256 
pages, paperback. $4.95, 



i I 



MINING CAMPS AND GHOST TOWNS, A His- 
tory of Mining in Arizona by Frank Love. Drama- 
tic history of the mineral frontier as it affected one 
section of the vast American West, the Lower 
Colorado Region. Illustrated, hardcover, 192 
pages, $7.95. 
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miles west who called some of my 
friends who were also four-wheelers. It 
wasn't long before I had the rescue party 
on the radio and was directing them to 
our location. To our surprise, 17 rigs 
showed up like the cavalry in a charge. 
With winches and manpower, we soon 
had the overturned rig back on its wheels 
and we were all headed home. 

The CB radio was one of the smallest 
off road accessories in my rig, but it did a 
big job when needed and it has been a 
help many times since. 

Last winter, I was caught in a raging 
blizzard in the Santa Rosa Mountains, 
south of Palm Desert, California. Powder 
snow blanketed the road, making even 
four-wheel-drive travel difficult. At one 
point, I became stuck and began to side- 
slip off the road. 

Again, I turned to my CB radio. I con- 
tacted another CBer in Ocotillo Wells, 
many miles to the south. It turned out I 
didn't need his help, but he was stand- 
ing by in case I got stuck. 

Many people, including off-roaders 
and motorhomers, are discovering that 
the Citizen's Band mobile radio is an in- 
valuable addition to any well-equipped 





Backcountry travel is made more assuring when your rig is equipped with a CB unit. 



vehicle on the road. Not only can these 
two-way radios be life savers, they can 
add a new dimension of enjoyment to 
travel. The CB radio can be of great 
value in finding directions, getting road 
and weather information and for meeting 
other travelers. 

The Citizen's Band radio service was 
established in 1958 when the Federal 
Communications Commission set aside 
23 channels for use by the public for 
personal business use. Today, there are 
an estimated 10 million licensed CB 



operators across the nation and the FCC 
is issuing more than 200,000 new 
licenses a month. 

While the term "license" might scare 
some people off, a Citizen's Band license 
does not require that you take a test to 
prove any electronic aptitude. A four- 
year license can be obtained simply by 
filing an application and a $4.00 fee with 
I he FCC. License applications come with 
many new radios, or can be obtained by 
calling your nearest FCC office. 

O.K., you've applied for your license 




Walkie-Talkie is handy for quick portable communications between hikers and base. 



and now comes that trip to the radio 
store to buy the radio, Once inside, the 
si ore you are overpowered by the dozens 
of models lining the display shelves. 
Most have the full 23-channel operation, 
so why do they range in price from $100 
lo more than $350? 

Citizen's Band radios are also limited 
in I he amount of power they can put out, 
so what you are actually paying for in 
more expensive radios is sophistication 
and quality. 

The average 23-channel transceiver 
being used by off-roaders today sell in 
the $125 to $200 price range. These are 
dependable, no-frills radios that do a 
good job and hold up well. 

In my own rig, I have a Hy-Range I 
mack' by (he Hy-Gain Corporation I paid 
VI 40 lor the set after looking at various 
radios for about six months. I selected 
tfiis particular model because it offered 
complete 23-rhanriel coverage, a meter 



to monitor output and signal strength, 
and most importantly, a good service 
record according to various electronic re- 
pairmen I talked with, 

A similar unit might be right for you, 
or you might want a lot more. 

The newest rage in CB radio is the 
single sideband unit. These radios are 
more expensive, ranging in price from 
about $250 to $500 or more. But single 
sideband offers greater reliability in 
communications, since you can triple 
your power output using sideband opera- 
lion. The sideband radios also offer re- 
gular AM CB operation as well, 

Some of the most advanced sideband 
radios on the market include the Hy- 
Range V by Hy-Cain, the Digicom 100 by 
Palomar Electronics, the Cobra 132, SBE 
Sidebander 2 and the Siltronix, The 
range includes dozens more, however. 

As you spend more for your radio, you 
will find more sophistication built into 



the unit. This means it will function bet- 
ter, pull in signals better and reject adja- 
cent channel interference better than 
cheaper models. Like anything, you get 
the quality you pay for. 

After you purchase a radio, you will 
need an antenna to get on the air. Expect 
to pay between $20 and $40 for a good 
mobile antenna. 

The next question most people ask me 
when they see my radio is, "Who do you 
talk to?" 

Today, that's not a problem. There 
isn't any area in the country that doesn't 
have its share of CBers. In any small 
town there are dozens of other two-way- 
ers and large towns have thousands who 
often form clubs that perform civic ser- 
vice with their vast radio network. 

In my own community of 50,000 there 
are an estimated 500 radios in operation. 
Any recreation area you are likely to visit 
will also have its share of CBers, 

The nice thing about Citizen's Band is 
the people you meet. CBers seem to be a 
group who love to help other people. 

On one recent trip to Nevada, I needed 
directions to Virginia City. I contacted 
another CBer in Carson City who gave 
me detailed directions and then invited 
me to his home for coffee. 

And while driving into Sacramento 
late one day, I contacted a friendly radio 
buff who called ahead and had motel re- 
servations wailing for me on arrival. 

Truckers are now using the radios to 
pass road and weather information on to 
others as they travel. And in some 
states, such as Arizona, the Highway Pa- 
trol is also using the units to communi- 
cate directly with motorists. Women 
alone on the road are also finding CB 
radios are a great security aid. 

Once you are hooked on CB, you won't 
be content with a single radio. 

Your next investment might be 
hand-held walkie-talkies, a base station 
in your home or several other options I 
will discuss. 

How many times have you been out 
camping and the kids wandered off on a 
hike just about dinner time? Equipped 
with a rig in your vehicle and the kids 
with portable units, you'd be in contact 
all the time. 

Good portable sets that are not toys 
sell from about $45 on up They even 
have full-power, 23-channel hand-held 
unit s on the market Some excellent por- 
tables are made by Pace, Johnson, Mid- 



land and Royce, and Enduro even makes 
a liny unit designed for mounting and 
use on motorcycles and snowmobiles. 

The portable walkie-talkie units are 
also handy to have in case you are travel- 
ing with others who do not have a radio. 
Give them one of the portable units and 
they are on the air. 

Vour next mobile accessory you might 
consider is what is called a scanner. 
These radios are designed to scan any- 
where from four to 16 channels at one 
time and can receive police, fire and 
public service broadcasts. 

As the name implies, the scanner 
scans various channels electronically, 
slopping when a particular channel is 
being used. When that transmisison is 
complete, the radio resumes its scan, 
stopping at the next channel in use. You 
can lock them on one channel, or remove 
several channels from the scan sequence 
\i you wish. 

Regency, Johnson, Courier and Bear- 
cat all make a variety of mobife and 
hand-held scanner receivers. They range 
in price from about $100 to over $350. 

Probably the most advanced is the 
Bearcat scanner that has 16-channel ca- 
pacity. It can also be programmed for 
any public service channel you want to 
receive. 

A scanner in your vehicle allows you to 
monitor such agencies as the Highway 
Patrol and the local weather service, 
thus giving you valuable road and weath- 
er information. 

Be sure to check local laws, since some 
states do not allow you to have a scanner 
in a vehicle. 

After all this, you may still want more. 
If you live in a small community or work 
near your home, you might want to put 
in a base station. This will allow you to 
communicate with your family while in 
vuur vehicle. I have a photography busi- 
ness business in my community and am 
in my vehicle much of the time. My wife 
uses our base radio to give me telephone 
messages. 

Base stations are not much different 
imm mobile radios. In fact, with a power 
converter, a mobile radio can be used in 
your home 

My personal choice for a base station 
was a Hy-Range IV by Hy-Cain. My 
d-oice was based on satisfaction with my 
Hy-Range mobile radio. 

This particular base radio runs about 
$229 and offers simple and efficient com- 




Typical base station set-up with radio, scanner on left, watt meter, clock, telephone 
and directories ail within handy reach. 



munications, Other base radio manufac- 
lurers include Pearce-Simpson ranging 
in price from $179 to $379, Midland, 
Johnson, Cobra, Browning, Cemtronics, 
Robyn and Royce, 

These radios also come in regular AM 
or Single Sideband models, the Single 
Sideband being more expensive, of 
course. 

A base station antenna will cost from 
about $75 on up, depending upon the 
kind you buy and the mast you use. 

A word about insurance. 

Don't spend several hundred dollars 
on radio equipment and install it, assum- 
ing your insurance will replace it in case 
of theft. The popularity of CB radio 



makes mobile units a prime target for car 
burglars. 

Because of this, many insurance com- 
panies are not covering CB radio loss 
under their regular automobile policy 
coverage. Some require an additional 
premium of $6 to $12 a year to cover your 
radio. It's well worth the money to get 
the coverage. You might also invest 
Lilxmi $35 to $100 in a good alarm system 
on your vehicle. A loud siren will dis- 
courage theft the moment your door Is 
opened. 

I have only scratched the surface on 
CB radio. Your local dealer is the man to 
talk to for particular problems, 1 hope to 
hear you on the air, □ 



If you know how to use it. . . 

GB Radio Gould 
Save Itbur Life! 



I FRANTIC, ALMOST hysterical 
ol voice comes over the radio, "Emer- 

II gency, emergency, REACT Monitor 
1 have a 10-33!" A calm voice responds, 
"This is Antelope Valley REACT Unit A. 
May I help you?" 

It is quickly learned that two men have 
been seriously injured when a dune 
buggy overturned on a Mojave Desert 
Dry Lake, They are miles from the near- 
est town and a considerable distance 
from a paved road. Help is needed fast! 

Obtaining all the pertinent informa- 
tion, Unit A quickly notifies local emer- 
gency services. Due to the seriousness of 



the injuries, the Los Angeles County Fire 
Department dispatches one of its air-am- 
bulances. Though the wait seems un- 
bearably long to those at the scene, the 
helicopter is the fastest help available. 
Emergency treatment is given to stabil- 
ize the condition of the injured men and 
they are air-lifted to the nearest hospital. 

This is an example of but one of the 
many calls received during a regular 
monitoring period on Citizen's Band 
Radio, National Emergency Channel 9. 
Not all calls are emergencies, hut every 
one is important. The men and women 
who provide the equipment, and give of 




their time to help their fellow man, are a 
breed of unusually dedicated people. 

In the world of today where "few peo- 
ple want to be involved." the REACT 
Monitors are involved — all the way. 
They are the modern counter-parts of the 
"old-time neighbors" who willingly 
gave helping hands to those in trouble. 
That little Citizen's Band radio in your 
car could possibly save your life — but 
only if you know how to use it properly. 

REACT [Radio Emergency Associated 
Citizens Team) International, Inc., is a 
non-profit organization consisting of 
teams distributed throughout the United 
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A/though rendering 
emergency road-side service 
in not a function of REACT, 
individual members 
may elect to help a stranded 
motorist encountered 
on the highway, 
as demonstrated here by 
John Franklin, Unit 30 
[right], who gives a battery 
jump to )oe Mastro, Unit 8. 





Jim Sanchez 
[right], senior 
helicopter 
pilot, and 
fireman Pete 
Peterson, 
could be 
air-borne 
within two 
minutes, 
should an 
emergency 
arise. 
This is one 
of five 
air- 

ambulances 
hangeredat 
Pacoima and 
deployed 
daily to 
various 
strategic 
heliport sites 
throughout 
Los Angeles 
County. 

States. Each month new teams are 
formed and eventually every nook and 
cranny of our country will be covered. 
Each local team goal is to voluntarily 
monitor Channel 9 on a 24-hour basis. In 
times of disaster or national emergency, 
the teams can be called upon to pro- 
vide communications for Civil Defense, 
Red Cross or other authorities. 

REACT is of particular importance on 
California's Mojave and Colorado Desert 
Regions where it supplies emergency 
communication to travelers, recreation- 
ists and phoneless residents in out-lying 
areas. Encompassing the eastern half of 
Southern California, this vast desert land 
of broad arid basins, separated by low 
and lofty mountains, plays weekly host 
to thousands of visitors. Few and far be- 
tween are the settlements — many are 
the emergencies. 

The rise in emergency calls is due, in 
great part, to the rapidly growing hob- 
bies of dune-buggying, four-wheeling, 
cycle riding and racing, plus a sundry of 
other activities in which desert enthusi- 
asts engage. Vehicle breakdowns, lost 
children and adults, road hazards and 
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automobile accidents all add to the grow- 
ing need for help, 

A large percentage of regular desert 
visitors have installed mobile Citizen's 
Band radios in their cars. Hundreds 
more are doing so each month. Most of 
those with whom we have talked, the 
number is many, informed us they in- 
stalled the radio to use in case of an 
emergency when in the backcountry. 
"Might get stuck in sand, have car fail- 
ure, an accident, injury or illness," con- 
stitute their major worries. With a CB 
radio at arm's length, they feel instant 
help is available. Unfortunately, it is not 
all that easy 

It is amazing how many CB radio 
owners do not even know that Channel 9 
is the emergency channel or how to pro- 
perly call for help. When they do reach a 
monitor, many have difficulty in answer- 
ing the questions necessary to bring the 
assistance needed. 

The technique is simple; but first let 
US discuss what REACT can and cannot 
do. REACT Monitors are volunteers 
trained to obtain emergency help for 
motorists or others who need it. REACT 



itself does not provide emergency assis- 
tance. The monitor notifies proper au- 
thorities — Fire Department, Sheriff, 
Highway Patrol, Automobile Club emer- 
gency road service or private wrecker. 
Some teams have a Search and Rescue 
Unit; and, at times, individual members 
will elect to assist, if the emergency is 
nearby. 

Should your vehicle become stuck in 
sand, snow, mud, etc, the Highway 
Patrol, Sheriff or Forest Rangers will not 
respond. If you are in a position where 
life is endangered or your vehicle is a 
hazard to other vehicles, they will at- 
tempt to come to your aid, Do not make a 
false statement about this matter or you 
may find yourself in additional trouble. 
Even private wreckers are reluctant to 
answer calls if the vehicle is in the back- 
country. 

When you have car trouble, belonging 
to one of the automobile clubs is a great 
asset, since 24-bour service from the 
nearest affiliated garage is available. 
Private wreckers can be called, but you 
must have cash or an acceptable charged 
card. If you are low on cash and do not 
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belong to an auto club, the REACT 
Monitor can call (collect) to a family 
member or a friend. 

Do not use "10-33" unless you have a 
serious emergency such an accident, 
fire, ambulance or rescue unit needed. 
Car trouble — mechanical, running out 
of gas, being stuck in sand, etc. — is not 
a 10-33 but a 10-17 (urgent business). 
Learn the 10-Code and use it properly. A 
copy of the code generally used appears 
with this article. 

REACT Monitors can give you a 10-13 
(report on road and weather conditions). 
This is important in desert country 
where severe weather conditions — flash 
floods, wind and sand storms — can de- 
velop rapidly. REACT can also help with 
10-46 (assist motorist with directions to 
highways, towns, businesses, etc.) or 
with a 10-21 (place a collect phone call 
for you). 

When traveling in desert country, 
keep your radio on Channel 9. You will 
be kept up-to-date on a variety of condi- 
tions by hearing the response of the local 



Most REACT 
Teams are 
fortunate to 
have at least 
one member 
who gives of 
himself 
"tar and 
above the call 
of duty." 
When the first 
call to 
Anteiope 
Valley REACT 
is 

unanswered, 
the second 
call is 
generally 
fielded by 
Les Anderson, 
Unit 1. 

Affectionately 
known within 
his team as 
Mr. REACT, 
Les monitors 
Channels 
unselfishly 
during the 
greater part of 
his waking 
hours. 



REACT Monitor to mobile calls. You 
will also know if you are within receiving 
range of a Monitor, should you need 
help. REACT does not give radio checks. 
Please use other channels when check- 
ing your radio. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has designated Chan- 
nel 9 as the National Emergency Chan- 
nel and it is not to be used for purposes 
other than those mentioned. 

How to obtain help? Co to Channel 9. 
Check to make sure your squelch is at 
minimum. If you have "squelched out" 
the usual background noise, you may be 
unable to hear the REACT Monitor re- 
spond. Sometimes they are a consider- 
able distance from your 10-20 (location). 
If Channel 9 is clear, call for "REACT 
Monitor," then slowly and distinctly 
give your call letters. If you have been 
listening to Channel 9 you will know 
which REACT Team is responding to 
calls and can use their name — Ante- 
lope Valley REACT, Victor Valley 
REACT, for example. If you have an ex- 
treme emergency, you can add, "I have 



a 10-33." Do not shout and try to keep 
calm. Do not use "May Day" or holler 
"Help." 

If there isn't an immediate reply, wait 
a few minutes then repeat the call. 
Should the regular Monitor fail to 
answer the second call, it will usually be 
answered by someone else. If there is no 
reply, again check your squelch. This is 
usually the culprit when a mobile cannot 
hear a Monitor reply from a base station . 

In the event you are unable to raise a 
Monitor on Channel 9 after several tries, 
do the following before going to another 
channel. Speaking slowly, give your call 
letters, state your correct 10-20 (loca- 
tion), the nature of your problem and 
what is needed. You should identify your 
vehicle and give the license number. It is 
wise to repeat all of this information 
several times. Quite often, a Monitor on 
a base station can read a mobile loud and 
clear even though you cannot hear his re- 
sponse. By giving the above information, 
help can be sent to you. 

Obtaining the correct 10-20 (location) 
of an emergency in desert country is one 
of REACT' s biggest problems. Too of- 
ten, motorists just follow a dirt road and 
pay little attention to where they have 
camped or are riding. They know only 
the general location and this is not 
enough, Emergency services will not roll 
without an exact location. Directions 
such as "on the north slope of Piute 
Mountain" or "west side of El Mirage 
Lake" are not acceptable. Always note 
your route and you should carry a good 
map of the area with you. 

Perhaps covering one of the largest re- 
gions on the Mojave Desert, Antelope 
Valley REACT Team C-40, KEL9917, re- 
ceived its charter in 1970. Though based 
in the Palmdale-Lancaster area, it is for- 
tunate in having Monitors locally, as well 
as in outlying regions at varying eleva- 
tions. This enables good coverage 
throughout the Antelope Valley and 
Western Mojave Desert, 

No individual Monitor can take calls 
from every locale within such a vast re- 
gion. However, as a team, Antelope Val- 
ley Monitors can handle calls in the San 
Gabriel Mountains and south to Sole- 
mint Junction, west to Gorman and Le- 
bec; north to Walker Pass and points be- 
yond Little Lake; easterly to Highway 
395 and northeast including Kramer Cor- 
ners, Randsburg, Ridgecrest and Trona. 
A rough estimate indicates Antelope 
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Valley REACT covers the western quar- 
ter of the Mojave Desert. 

Victor Valley REACT ably handles 
calls along Interstate 15 from Cajon Pass 
to almost Barstow, plus the recreational 
sites in Stoddard Wells, Apple and Lu- 
cerne Valleys. Barstow REACT does a 
good job of monitoring their local area 
and sections of Highway 58, Interstate 
15 and 40. Edwards REACT monitors the 
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CITIZENS BAND 
10-CODE 

Receiving poorly. 

Signal good. 

Acknowledgement. 

Relay message. 

Busy, stand by unless urgent. 

Out of service. 

in service. 

Repeat. 

Standing by. 

Visitors present. 

Weather and Road report. 

Urgent business. 

Complete assignment quickly. 

Return to 

Location. 

Call by phone. 

Disregard. 
Standby. 

Report in person to ■ 



Moving to other channel. 
Unnecessary use of radio. 
EMERGENCY. 

Trouble at this station. Need help, 
Time. 

Information. 
Assist motorist. 

Emergency road repairs needed. 
Traffic light out. 

Accident (personal injury, fire, need 
police). 

Wrecker needed. 
AMBULANCE NEEDED. 
Road blocked. 
Message received. 
FIRE ALARM. 
Negative contact. 
Personal break. 

POLICE NEEDAT 

These are the most used 10-codes. A com- 
plete list may be obtained from any C,B. 
dealer. 



sizable Edwards Air Force Base and 
Ridgecrest REACT handles the north- 
western desert region — Highways 395 
and 14. 

REACT Teams on the Colorado Des- 
ert include Morongo Basin, Indio, Coa- 
chella and El Centre. Possibly other 
teams have been formed since the last 
directory was issued. Independent moni- 
tors such as Unit 302 in Apple Valley are 
located in small communities across the 
desert including Trona, Ludlow and 
Baker. They monitor Channel 9 and do a 
fine job handling calls that might other- 
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fong holiday 
weekends are 
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cup of free 
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throughout 
the nation. 
Members of 
Antelope 
Valley REACT 
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enjoy some of 
their own 
brew. 



wise go unanswered. In most cases, if 
you need help — have a good radio and 
antenna — you will be able to reach 
someone. Just don't panic and start 
jumping from channel to channel calling 
for help. 

There are times when conditions 
(called skip) are such that what sounds 
like a local call is not. Late one evening, 
Hank Bensler, former Antelope Valley 
REACT Monitor, took a call reporting a 
highway bridge had been washed out. 
"Please call the highway department," 
was the request. "Several cars have 
plunged into the river." Upon asking the 
10-20, Hank learned it was in Montana. 
The caller said, "We cannot raise any- 
one here. Place a collect call and hurry. 
We need help." From nearly 1500 miles 
away, Hank made the call and emergen- 
cy help was dispatched. Whenever help 
is needed — go to Channel 9. It is the 
fastest means available unless you are 
by a telephone. 

In every Team, there is usually one 
person who has willingly served beyond 
the call of duty. Antelope Valley REACT 
has Les Anderson, Unit #1. He has 
proven to be #1 in many ways. Affection- 
ately called "Mr. REACT," Les lost 
most of his sight as a consequence of a 
motorcycle accident. Yet, he very effec- 
tively monitors Channel 9 a large per- 
centage of the day and night. Always 
willing to encourage new Monitors, 
assist as Backup Monitor, as well as 
keeping the group on an even keel, Les 
has been voted "Outstanding Monitor of 
the Year" many times. 



CB radio is an important link with the 
outside world when traveling in desert 
country. Should a serious emergency oc- 
cur, modern equipment can quickly 
reach even remote sites. Los Angeles 
County (including Antelope Valley) is 
fortunate in having an outstanding air- 
ambulance service and a modern dis- 
patch center which utilizes an impressive 
array of sophisticated communication 
equipment to coordinate its effort. 

Jerry and I toured the Los Angeles 
County Fire Department Heliport Facil- 
ity with Senior Pilot Jim Sanchez as our 
guide. Hangared and serviced at Pa- 
coima is a fleet of five air-ambulances, 
the three largest of which are also used 
to transport specially trained fire- 
fighters when needed. J im told us an air- 
ambulance can be underway two min- 
utes after receiving orders. Aboard are 
paramedics and, on weekends, a doctor. 

The pilots of air-ambulances are all 
very well-qualified and must have had at 
least 5,000 hours of helicopter flight time 
before joining the Fire Department. 
While they have regular duty shifts, they 
are also on call. Should a disaster occur, 
pilots can be at the heliport within 15 
minutes. Many a life has been saved by 
this valuable emergency service. 

After several years as CBers, Jerry 
and I joined Antelope Valley REACT 
Team C-40. We monitor regularly and 
have found it a rewarding experience of 
both accomplishment and frustration. 
We are pleased to be associated with a 
group of people who take pride in their 
Team and helping their fellow man. □ 
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IN MANY parts of the desert South- 
west there flourishes a tribe of 
snakes famous for their handsome 
polished appearance. These are the 
glossy snakes of the genus Arizona, fur- 
ther names etogans by admiring zoolo- 
gists. Patterned tastefully, too, are these 
two and one-half- to four and one-half- 
foot-long snakes, with big reddish 
brown, tan or dark grey blotches down 
their backs and smaller ones alternating 
along their sides, all done on a light 
brown, cream or yellow-grey back- 
ground. 

Variation on the color theme is worn 
by various of the six sub-species residing 
in various desert localities, one kind 
being so much lighter in color as to be 
called faded snakes. Dark or light, all 
bear the tribal newly-varnished look— 
their smooth, slick scales glistening and 
reflecting the light. Endowed thus by na- 
ture with good looks, these Arizona ele- 
gans also possess a fairly gentle disposi- 
tion, a matter of considerable merit par- 



ticularly since they have become of such 
interest to inquiring scientists. 

The reason for all this attention is the 
fact that these snakes are so well adapt- 
ed to desert conditions that they can 
thrive in a wide variety of arid habitats. 
Almost barren deserts, sand dunes, 
dense brush cover, light brush, among 
Joshua trees, cacti growths— all are 
home to them— even rocky areas. A 
sandy terrain is much preferred, of 
course, since these snakes are borrow- 
ers, their tribe catching on long, long 
ago that one of the best ways to beat the 
desert is to go underground. 

Although they frequently use rodent 
holes as places for quick refuge, the 
glossy snakes are excellent diggers, with 
the tools for the job. The scale at the end 
of their wedge-shaped snout is a highly 
specialized augur. Their lower jaw is 
countersunk and deeply inset, making a 
good pointed end to a face already well 
designed for hole boring and tunnel 
making. What with their slick, smooth 



scalation in addition, they almost seem 
to flow into loose desert soil when dig- 
ging, disappearing with surprising 
speed. 

Underground is naturally fine for 
avoiding hot day temperatures, and the 
glossy snakes avail themselves of it, 
being abroad mainly at night and during 
the crepuscular hours, unless special cir- 
cumstances demand otherwise. Such 
was the case of the lady observed topside 
in full sunlight when the temperature 
was hitting 100 degrees in the shade. 
Obviously she had something in mind, 
boring so busily in and out of the ground 
near a large sandy hummock. The an- 



Above: Although quite harmless, 
glossy snakes will often coil 
and strike at intruders. 
Right: C tossy snakes emerge at dusk 
to hunt for lizards and small rodents, 
their principle foods. 
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swer, it turned out finally, was an egg 
laying job, a magnificent clutch to be 
sure of some 23 being deposited therein 
subsequently. 

Underground, too, is a fine place for 
hibernating for those subspecies living 
where winter temperatures demand it 
even for a short time, say from the mid- 
dle of December through January. Then 
the temperatures even two inches down 
in dry sand may be as much as 27.5 de- 
grees warmer than that of the air. Biolo- 
gist Raymond Cowles, investigating 
glossy snake hibernation, found that 
while the average body temperature of 
hibernating individuals was 59F, it 
might be as low as 55. One snake, snug- 
gly tucked four inches below the surface, 
registered a high 68, making it seem that 
the deeper burrow might be better. On 
the other hand, the shallower type, ob- 
viously preferred by the majority, would 
certainty warm up quicker, once the 
above temperatures rose. 

In their warmer underground winter 
locations, the glossy snakes are probably 
active long before their emergence from 
hibernation. Additionally, body temper- 
atures of snakes are generally higher 
than that of lizards, and hence they can 
be active at lower temperatures in the 
cold seasons. This is a great plus for the 



glossy snakes, as was clearly evidenced 
by the one found with a lizard in its di- 
gestive works, evidently captured under- 
ground while the victim was stiff and 
helpless with the cold. 

Actually, Arizona elegans has a wide 
range of body temperatures— from a 
possible low of 60 degrees to almost 90 
degrees — during which they can be ac- 
tive. This naturally greatly extends its 
possibilities, the snakes being out even 
on cold windy nights. Biologists A. H, 
Miller and R. C. Stebbins found one 
active in a sandstorm going about its 
business with a body temperature of 70 
degrees, although the ground it was on 
was a cool 66 degrees. Best conditions 
for glossy snake business operations, 
however, is a warm quiet night of around 
75 to 80 degrees, and then the snakes are 
out and busy immediately after dark- 
ness. Not that they are entirely nocturnal 
or even crepuscular. The Texas contin- 
gent, for example, is quite apt to be 
abroad daytimes. 

This special adaptation to light con- 
ditions shows in the eye inherited by 
glossy snakes, anatomist Walls' fine 
study showing that it is an eye that 
seems part way between the kind usually 
found in night snakes such as the leaf- 
nose, and the kind typical of day snakes, 



say bullsnakes, for example, to the 

glossy snakes, the pupil is slightly ellip- 
tical with the long axis vertical, a definite 
advantage since a nearly vertical pupil 
can be more fully closed than a round 
one, thus preventing dazzle when the 
snake is out in bright light. 

Night times, on the hunt, the glossy 
snakes depend on the sense of smell. 
The main part of this equipment is a 
couple of round chambers (called Jacob- 
son's Organs) located in the roof of the 
mouth. These are lined with sensory 
cells that connect by nerves to smell 
headquarters in the brain. The organs al- 
so open into the groove in the mouth in 
which the tongue rests. Thus the snake, 
running his tongue out, picks up odorous 
samples from the air or surrounding ob- 
jects, and brings them in, the moist 
forked tip placing this smell "news" 
right in the sensory chambers for action. 

Glossy snakes are big hunters of smal- 
ler ones, the little leafnose snakes and 
shovelnoses being dined on regularly. 
They also catch myriads of beetles and 
grasshoppers. Lizards form a big item on 
the grocery list, Utas, Holbrookias and 
Sceloporus being headliners, with geckos 
being added when available. Nor are the 
glossies bashful about eating under 
strange conditions apparently. Biologist 
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Lorenzo Cook reports capturing one 
which he added to a bag of lizards he was 
transporting. When he got to the lab the 
bag was minus a couple of lizards and 
the glossy snake was considerably fatter. 
One glossy in the field, however, made 
the mistake of trying to dine on too big a 
Phrynosoma and was found quite de- 
funct, punctured by the horned toad's 
spines. 

On more amenable items, the kill is 
made quickly by constriction. The snake 
then sets about swallowing it whole. 
Being snakes, the glossies already have 
loose skull bones and a big gape to their 
mouths, which gives them literally a fine 
head start in handling surprisingly large 
prey. Gripped by backward recurving 
teeth, the lunch is moved down the 
gullet little by little by action of the 
snake's upper jaw (the bones of which 
can be moved independently) helped by 
the lower jaw whose parts can also be ad- 
vanced alternately. Nature has thought- 
fully provided a way to breathe while 
handling such a mouth and throat full, 
and added a strong reinforcement to the 
windpipe to keep it from being smashed 
as the big object goes on down. Once 
down the hatch, the lunch is comfortably 
contained, thanks to the stretch in the 
snake hide between the scales which al- 
lows great expansion to the body. 
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Shedding in the glossy snake takes 
place as the snake grows larger, the 
outer skin sloughing off and a new sur- 
face forming on the scales below. The 
scale over the eye loosens during the 
process, making the eye opaque for days 
and loosening skin on the body dulls the 
colors down. The snake becomes less 
active. As the time of shedding ap- 
proaches, the eye clears first. Its cover- 
ing is shed along with the rest of the 
skin, which begins by letting go first 
around the mouth. The glossy snake, 
now crawling among stiff vegetation or 
against rocks, rubs the old skin back- 
wards, turning it inside out as he frees 
himself from it. Handsome again in his 
shiny lustrous scalation, he's ready for 
full action. Crawling off, he leaves his 
old skin behind for some biologist to find 
and comment on the gussets and pleats 
that allow such expansion, and the traces 
of pattern still to be seen. 

At the proper season, the glossy snake 
is also concerned with keeping up the old 
clan numbers. J ust when, of course, dif- 
fers from place to place depending on 
weather conditions where the particular 
species resides, In California, for 
example, the peak seems to be in May 
and June. The characters involved find 
each other mainly by sense of smell. As 
indicated, glossy snakes are egg layers, 
Desert/ October 1976 
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The fcfngsnake 
is 3 deadly predator 
of the glossy. 

the ladies depositing them underground, 
The number of eggs per clutch varies 
considerably, averaging about eight or 
ten, or lows of three and highs of 24 
being reported. Like most snake eggs, 
these are flexible, their membranous 
shell impregnated somewhat with lime. 
Small at first, they expand with the 
growth of the snakelets inside. 

Incubation (handled by the sun and 
warm soil conditions) takes about 68 
days. At the time of hatching, the 
emerging snake youngster, only about 
eight to eleven inches long, breaks the 
shell with its "egg tooth" on the lower 
edge of its nose scale and crawls out. 
Without a friend in the world, and con- 
sidered tasty by many a big snake, owl, 
hawk, coyote and roadrunner, the little 
glossy is on his own right from the start. 
But somewhere tucked inside is the old 
tribal know-how for desert living, and 
ready for use those special inherited dig- 
ging tools. In no time at all, the new- 
comer is safely hidden underground, 
catching his first insects there. Topside 
later, under cover of darkness, he's off in 
style, learning his way around the big 
desert that is now his home, □ 
i 
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has bloomed, blossomed and multiplied 
beyond the most imaginative dreams of 
those who first saw that paperweight. 

Much has changed in these 25 years of 
emergence. Water is now pumped in 
from a well constructed on the bank of 
ihe San Ygnacio. The growth of imported 
tamarisk (salt cedar) trees has changed 
the town from a collection of huts on a 
flat brushy plain to a quite pleasant place 
to be. Domesticated animals are every- 
where. Many families have pigs, chick- 
ens run about thick as ants, there are 
Small herds of goats and burros, A num- 
ber of houses have been built of concrete 
block (the blocks are made on the build- 
ing site) and the old "quonset hut" style 
of ocotillo pole and brush shelters has 
gone. Favorite building materials now 
are adobe and the Mexican standby 
"carton": a form of oil-impregnated 
corrugated cardboard-like material, very 
similar to the galvanized sheet metal of 
farm buildings in the United States, but 
with far less durability. Desemboque has 
a medical clinic. Punta Chueca, a smaller 
village 40 miles south, had piped water 
for the first time in 1975. The govern- 
ment has built a fish processing plant 
there as well. Both towns have unpaved 
but serviceable airstrips. Hermosillo is 
now only four to five hours from Deserri- 
boque and less than two from Punta 
Chueca, which a quarter century ago was 
accessible only from the sea. The 
"road" over Paso Noche Buena is almost 
unused now. 

And best of all, the tribe is growing 
There is no accurate census, but the best 
informed observers think there are close 
to 450 in the tribe now — about double 
the 1950 population. Small, black-haired 
children, lithe and laughing, flood the 
villages. The young blades and maidens 
do their best to out-dress each other in 
bright colors and latest fashions, parad- 
ing the streets in twos and threes as the 
nighthawk begins to fly and the brown 
pelicans skim by on their roosting 
flights. 

The secrecy that comes from isolation, 
from poverty, from distance in miles and 
concept has lifted for the Seri: from 
cooking with wood in pits in the sand to 
propane fueled stoves. From occasional 
rides in the back of a cargo truck to own- 



ership of pickups, cars and mttorcycl&s. 
From the making of one-stringed fiddles 
to the use of cassette tape recorders, 
recording songs and hymns in their own 
language. From hearsay about the great 
city of Hermosillo to direct and frequent 
knowledge of it. From rare contacts with 
tourists to daily business with them, 
from the seeking out of a figura buyer to 
the sure knowledge the buyer will seek 
therii money in hand. From crude or no 
dental care to the use of the clinics and a 
profusion of gold-capped teeth. 

The curtain has been lifted because 
the figuras are much sought after by 
tourists, who most often come from the 
United States. They come to buy the 
quail and the foadrunners, the sharks 
and the porpoises, the doves and the sea 
lions, the turtles and the owls. Some- 
what more rarely a crane, a curlew, an 
eel, a rooster, a human figure, a manta 
ray, a scorpion are made and offered. 
Occasionally a visitor will see an eagle 
sitting on a cactus, a group of sea lions in 
the water, a flying dove with out- 
stretched wings, a ram's head or a 
standing ram, a porpoise leaping from 
the water. All are carved from the palo 
fierro. The tourists come over a graveled 
road only 18 miles from the pavement to 
Punta Chueca or to Desemboque over 
roads that now feel a grader with regu- 
larity. This road system from Punta 
Chueca north is now being re-aligned 
and graveled with an eye to eventual 
paving. 

With these contacts come money. It is 
much money by the standards of most of 
Mexico's "indigenistas" (Indians). Fig- 
uras sell for prices as low as six or seven 
dollars and as high as $125.00. (Per- 
haps there have been higher priced 
pieces sold but I am not aware of them.) 
Over the past few years several Ameri- 
cans have been making regular trips to 
buy carvings for commercial purposes, 
selling to retail customers as well as to 
museums and collectors of fine art, Fig- 
guras [carvings) have been appearing in 
art shops and stores devoted to the pre- 
sentation of fine native American crafts- 
manship to the general public. Some of 
these stores are a thousand or more 
miles from the origin of the Seri carv- 
ings they offer. It is such strings of com- 
merce as these that have presented the 
Seri's work to the peoples of both sides 
of the border and pulled Sonora's secret 
tribe from its hiding place. D 
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THE DALLAS GEM MINE: 
Home of Benitoite 

■ UCKED DEEP in the Coast Range 
Mountains of California, west of the 
4 San Joaquin Valley, is an interesting 
wilderness area. Until recently, very few 
people visited it. The Dallas Gem Mine, 
in the heart of this wilderness, is very 
little known, even by gem cutters. It is 
usually referred to as the "Benitoite 
Mine." Also, benitoite as a gem is not 
well known outside of gem cutting 
circles. 

Small pieces of benitoite have been 
found in oil well drill cores in Fresno and 
Kern Counties. It has been found in 
sands in Texas and Belgium. Thus, it is a 
very rare mineral. The above situations 
put benitoite in the class of very unusual 
minerals. There is, however, more to the 
story making it a very unusual mineral. 

The discovery was made in 1907, and 
it was first thought to be sapphire be- 
cause its deep blue color is identical to 
some sapphires. It was named for San 
Benito County, where it was found, Ac- 
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tually, the story of benitoite begins be- 
fore its discovery. 

All minerals are divided into six 
groups, depending upon the shape of 
thetr crystals. These are known as the 
crystal systems. Each system is further 
divided into sub-groups, depending 
upon the mathematical possibilities 
within the group. 

When mineralogists were sub-dividing 
the Hexagonal System (to which benito- 
ite belongs) it was decided that there 
was a crystal shape possible, which no 
known mineral possessed. This class 
(the ditrigonal-bipyramidal) was simply 
set aside as a possibility because of the 
lack of a mineral to represent it. When 
benitoite was discovered, it was found to 
fit this class perfectly, fulfilling the fore- 
cast. To date, it is the only mineral 
known to fit the class. 

The mineral, a barium titanium sili- 
cate, ranges in color from colorless to 
deep blue. Very few specimens are color- 
less, most are from a medium to deep 
blue. Many gem cutters have had to wait 
many years to find a perfectly colorless 
piece. 

Benitoite has a medium hardness, 
about 6'/i on the Mohs scale. It has a 
fairly high refractive index, from 1.75 to 
1.8, and can be cut into very brilliant fa- 
ceted gems. 

It has an above average ability to split 
light rays (double refraction), and a 
great ability (surpassing that of dia- 
mond) to break light into the colors of the 
spectrum. This property is known as dis- 
persion. These optical properties make it 
a fine gem in spite of its hardness. As a 
result, it does nicely for earrings, pins 
and other jewelry that does not receive 
much wear. 

Crystals of benitoite are seldom large; 
about one and one-half inches is the 
maximum. The largest gem to date is 
only seven and one-half carats, and few 
are known to be over three carats. A one 
carat gem is considered to be excellent. 
All of this adds up to a very desirable 
gem, in almost any reasonable size. 

Our first experiences with benitoite 
began better than 30 years ago. Our de- 
sire to visit the mine was quickly frus- 
trated because we learned it was at the 
end of a very poor road, in an almost un- 
inhabited region. It was not until nearly 
20 years ago that we were able to visit 
the mine. The road was better (we were 
told), the mine was still not easy to 
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reach. 

When we arrived, we were astounded 
at the small size of the mine. It was only 
a pit, less than 150 feet in the longest 
dimension. The dumps contained almost 
no benitoite specimens. All was carefully 
sorted by past operators, and picked 
clean by subsequent collectors. In the 
absence of benitoite, we were attracted 
by the accessory minerals that were 
sparingly found on the dump. 

Benitoite occurs in conjunction with 
some very interesting minerals. The 
most common is neptunite, a sodium, 
potassium, iron, manganese, titanium 
silicate, tt forms as slender crystals, of a 
square cross section, up to nearly two 
inches in length. These are a lustrous 
black. 

Another most unique mineral also oc- 
curs here. It is known as joaquinite, 
named for adjacent San Joaquin County. 
It forms as deep orange-brown, tiny hex- 
agonal crystals. We have never seen one 
larger than one-eighth inch. It is found 
very sparingly at the mine, and nowhere 
else. It was a few years before enough of 
the material was collected to be able to 
analyze it. When this was accomplished, 
it was found to be another complex min- 
eral; sodium, barium, iron, titanium 
silicate. 

Along with these are found crystals of 
copper mineral; the copper sulfide 
known as chalcocite. This mineral is sel- 
dom found in good crystals, even though 
it sometimes forms large ore masses. 
Here it is found sparingly only as 
crystals. 

The above is an unusual group of rare 
minerals, and all are locked within mas- 
sive, snow-white natrolite, a sodium alu- 
minum silicate. Natrolite is not often 
found as good crystals. A few crystals 
are found in the mine, but a nice deposit 
of fine crystals was later discovered 
about a mile away. 

Because the benitoite and its associat- 
ed minerals are locked in the natrolite, 
recovery of the gem crystals can be diffi- 
cult. The best method of removal is by 
dissolving the natrolite with an acid: At 
first, hydrochloric acid was used, but 
some people claim that this acid also at- 
tacked the benitoite. Later, oxalic acid 
was found to do the job nearly as well. 
The acids do not really dissolve the na- 
trolite. Instead they turn it into a soft 
jelly-like material. As a result, the 
etching out of benitoite is slow, and re- 
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quires frequent washing and brushing 
away of the gelatinous material. It can 
easily take a number of weeks to etch out 
a specimen only slightly larger than fist 
size. 

Very recently, either in Santa Cruz 
County, or on the line between it and San 
Benito County, a deposit of pink benito- 
ite has been reported. These are ex- 
tremely small crystals, from which have 
been cut a few infinitesimal gems. Thus, 
the only known source of gem benitoite 
is from the small vein at the Dallas Cem 
Mine, The present operators now tell us 
that the vein is either exhausted, or has 
pinched off. They have not been able to 
get any crystals out of the mine for a 
number of years, and they presently 
have no prospects of getting more. 

This unique vein is found in a serpen- 
tine which contains a high percentage of 
asbestos. Shortly after our first visit to 
the mine, one of this country's largest 
producers of asbestos began to survey 
the area with the intention of mining it. 
They used an interesting method of get- 
ting assay samples. A bulldozer roamed 
over the hills, and at regular intervals 
the operator dipped the blade, scooping 
out a pile of rock. A small sample of the 
scooped-out material was taken to a 
laboratory for analysis. As we watched 
the process, we felt certain that one day 
the bulldozer would stop short in one of 
its assay dips, and a new vein of benito- 
ite would be discovered. 

We were wrong! Nearly 20 years have 
elapsed, but no such vein has been re- 
ported. We understand that the explora- 
tory work has all been done, and the 
bulldozer has been placed on a different 
job at the plant that now processes the 
asbestos. Our hopes of a second vein of 
benitoite have been deflated. Our only 
hope now is for the mineral to be found 
under different circumstances, and 
probably at a different place. □ 
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Unique lawn decoration. Turns in 
slightest breeze. Adds rustic 
charm. 41/2 ft.. 8 tl & 10.it, sizes. 
OXED Free Color Literature. Send 
10 Ornamental Windmill Sales, 10336 
DeSoto, Ctiatsworth, Calil 91311. 
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Deluxe Gem Tumbler 

Rugged, compact for pros 
& beginners Mori. 2500. 

sn.wt.ia ids. $6465 
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Ultra-sonic Drill 

□rin the hardest stones in seconds 
with 20.000 pulses per secant!. 
Uses ordinary silicon carbide grit. 
No soldering. Noretuning. Ameri- 
can made Ship wt. ATU. 
Model 

638D. $1,885.00 
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• BOOKS-MAGAZINES 



JEWELRY, GEM and mineral how-to-do craft 
books, field guides with maps. Free book list. 
Gembooks. Box808DM, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 



WE CAN PUBLISH your book on a oo-op basis, 
and help you market it. For information write 
P&H Publishers, 106 S. Taylor, Amarillo, Texas 
79105. 



BOOK SALE! "How You Can Have Confidence 
and Power." Large type, fine quality paper. 
Only $2.25 postpaid, money back guarantee. 
Free list of other low cost books upon request. 
Welch Enterprises, Dept. 11 B, 810 Plnedale, 
Orlando, Florida 32808. 



DESERT MAGAZINES for sale. 329 copies in 
good condition. 1946-1973 plus 1975. Make 
offer. G. E- Peterson, 1201 E. Tujunga Ave,, 
Burbank, California 91501. 213-846-4303. 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $6.50 year. 
Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Box 687DM, 
Mentone, California 92359, 

BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES. Over 200 titles, 
1890 to 1976. Send stamped envelope. Free list. 

hop, Dept. DE, 317 West 6th, 

"001 4. 



FOR SALE — Complete file of Desert Vol 1 n to 
present in excellent condition. Make offer. 
Thorn Mayes, 21120 Sullivan Way, Saratoga, 
California 95070. 



FOR SALE-Desert Magazines, assorted 1952-59, 
$1.50 each, complete year 1960-1966, $8.00 set. 
Lapidary Jr., assorted 47-64, $1.50 each, com- 
plete set 65-68 $8.00 for a year. Gems and Min- 
erals 1956-60. assorted $1.00 each, complete 
year 1961-65 $7.00. Sloneback, 32742 Allpaz. 
St., Sp. 167, San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 92675. 
714-493-3785. 



EQUIPMENT 



GEMS 



• PROSPECTING 



DRILLED KINGMAN Blue Turquoise Nuggets, 
.25, .59, .69. Drilled white chunk coral, .69, .98. 
Coral on sterling necklace, $4.95. Add 6% tax, 
,49 postage. Jewels from Linda, 27B31 Lark- 
main, Saugus, California 91350. 



ARIZONA HIGHWAYS February 1975 Peridot 
Necklace 16" tumbled sterling silver clasp 
$16.00. Apache Arrowheads 100 for $10.00. 
Council, Rm 1239, Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220. 



• MAPS 



NEW GOLD MAP. California's Sierra-Nevada 
Mountains, Ancient Tertiary Channel Locations, 
Gold Placer Source. Information $1 .00, Map and 
Information $8.00. WM, Enterprises, DBox 
5048, Klamath Falls, Oregon 97601. 



OLD STATE, RAILROAD. COUNTY MAPS. 
70-110 years old. All States. Stamp for catalog. 
Northern Map, Dept. DM, Eagle River, Wise. 
54521. 



MINING 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest quality spectographic. Only $6.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 2166 College Ave., 
Costa Mesa, California 92627. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



QUARTZSITE POW WOW Dollar Medal Series 
commemorating Gem and Hobby Show 1973- 
1976 now completed. Collector's Item. 300 sets 
available. For details send S.A.S.E. Clyde Mllli- 
gan, Box 592, Quartzsite, Arizona 85346. 



• PROSPECTING 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
Inquiries invited. 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Ca- 
dena Dr., Riverside, California 92501 . Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come in 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black tights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
Jewelry, gem identification, slabbing. 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



DRYWASHERS! GOLD CONCENTRATORS I 
Guaranteed to recover minerals, gold. A hobby 
lhal pays for itself! Write to: Nick's Nugget, P, 
O. Box 1081, Fontana, California 92335. (714) 
822-2846. 



• REAL ESTATE 



KERN RIVER VALLEY — 2.5 acre Ranches with 
water— Hi-Deserl air— View of Lake Isabella 
and mountains. Animals ok. John Bayley, 2002 
E. Santa Clara, B-1, Santa Ana, Calif. 92701. 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



LQEHMAN'S CACTUS PATCH, 8014 Howe St., 
(P.O. Box 871 D), Paramount, California 90723. 
$7.50 for 15 cacti or 15 succulents. Catalog 30c. 



GENUINE DOMESTICATED GOLDEN CHIA 
Seeds (salvia Columbarlae), sufficient for four 
50-foot rows. Complete instructions. Package 
$2.00, Harrison Doyle, P.O. Box 7B5, Vista, 
Calif. 92083. 



• TRAVEL 



PROSPECTORS. TREASURE HUNTERS, Metal 
Detector Enthusiasts, join Ihe Prospector's Club 
of Southern California. Send for free copy of club 
publication "Treasure News," 8704 Skyline Dr., 
Los Angeles, California 90046. 



BEAUTIFUL CHUNKY Natural Gold Nuggets, 
$3.00, $5.00 and $8.00 sizes. Also: Packet of 
black sand and gold and instructions for panning 
practice, $1.00. Prospector Jack Ward, Box 380, 
Sandla Park, New Mexico 87047, 



PICTORIAL TRAVEL GUIDE to the canyonlands 
of southeastern Ulah, with photos, maps and 
text by Desert Utah Associate Editor, F. A. 
Barnes, 48 pages, 12.50 postpaid. Jeep trail map 
of the Moab area, $1.00 postpaid Order from 
Canyon Country Publications, P.O. Box 963D, 
Moah, Utah 84532. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



BURIED TREASURE - Locate up to quarter 
mile away with ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, informative phamplet. Re- 
search Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Fla. 
33611. 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200? Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-page book 
"Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
followed instructions, $4.00. Trionics, Box 164D, 
Brewer, Maine 04412. 



BUILD YOUR OWN Directional Mineral Loca- 
tor. Locate mineral and treasure one mile away. 
Send $5.00 for plans and instructions to: Les 
Hardin, Box 260. Florence, Colrra<1o 81226. 



LEARN PROSPECTING FOR GOLD and other 
precious minerals, join Gold Prospectors Associ- 
ation of America and receive one years subscrip- 
tion to Prospectors News (magazine}, member- 
snip card, patch, decal, large gold locations 
map, information service, instruction packet and 
more. Send $5.00 to G.P.A.A. National Head- 
quarters, P. O. Box 10602, Eugene, Oregon 
97401 , 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remittance 
to; Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, Calif 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline tor Classified Ads is 10th of second 
month preceding cover date. 
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TREASURE FINDERS 



INSTANT RICHES-Explore ghost towns. Find 
buried treasure, coins, relics, antiques, and 
more. Goldak— the finest "Metal and Treasure 
Locators since 1933." Send for free catalog. 
Goldak, Dept. D, 727 S. Main St., Burbank, 
California 91506, 



POWERFUL METROTECH LOCATORS detect 
coins, relics. Moneybach guarantee. Write; 3A, 
Box 793, Menlo Park, California 94025. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL— The only one 
of its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. V.A. 
Approved. Send for Free Brochure. Roy Keister 
College of Fine Arts, 15800 Highland Dr., San 
Jose, California 95121. 



JULIAN EPITAPH -weekly publication from old 
mountain gold mining town. History, humor, 
small town news. Unique gift item. Yearly, 
510.00. Box 764, Julian, California 92036. 



AVOCADO SALAD DRESSING Recipe, plus 
four Ranchouse Recipes, $1.25. Barnes High- 
Desert Ranch, P.O. Box 31, Ravendale, Calif. 
96123. 



SMOKED VENISON, plus Ranchouse Recipe for 
Smoked Pork and Salmon. $1.25. Barnes High- 
Desert Ranch, P.O. Bon 31. Ravendale, Calif. 
96123. 



HISTORICAL RESEARCH — legends our spe- 
cialty—scholarly investigation in the world's ar- 
chives and on location. Cave Canyon Research, 
Vail, Arizona E 



HISTORIC 19th CENTURY western prints. 
Catalogue S1 Flanigan's, 1728 E. 1500 No.. 
Logan, Utah B4321 . 



ESCAPE TO COLORADO! Valuable employ- 
ment-retirement housing report. Mail $2.70: 
'■International," Box 4574, 1350 Santa Fe, 
Denver 80204, Colorado. 



NEW PENDULUMS, one gold, one silver, an- 
tenna rods, priced right. Seven-day trial. 
StaTiped envelope, Mercury Magnet, Anson, 
Texas. Rt. 3, Box 100. 79501. 



NATURAL STONE HOUSE detailed building in- 
structions . . . Illustrated! 156 pages . . . $4.95 
postpaid. Guaranteed! Glenn Smith Enterprises, 
Box 1513, Dept. 69, Akron, Ohio 44309. 



WANTED: A few hundred retired people to 
share their travel experiences by land, sea and 
air through the medium of a monthly news 
letter. For details write Reg and Rose Clark, 303 
N. Lindsay, Space K-36, Mesa, Arizona 85203. 



ALMOND RECIPES, a treasury of the world's 
best. Booklet contains over 100 recipes within 40 
paces of color exhibits of the finished product. 
Also a separate recipe tor making your own 
hone made peanut butter with a blender. Both 
onl^ $1,00. S.D.N. Co., 4672 Park Blvd., San 
Diego, California 92116. 
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MAPS! 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

listing topoQtaphic maps as baste underlays, are 
two excellently detailed maps for back country 
explorers pi Ihe Moiave and Colorado Deserts 
Maps show highways, graves roads. ieec trails, 
plus historic routes and sites, old wells, which 
are not on modern-day maps, plus ghosl towns, 
Indian siles. etc Mojave Desert Overview 
covers Item U S 395 at Little Lake to Boulder 
Cily. Nevada, to Parker Dam to Viclorville Colo- 
rado Deserl Overview covers from the Mexican 
border to Joshua Tree national Monument to 
Banning to the Arizona side of Ifie Colorado Riv- 
et Be certain to stale which map when orde'ing 

S3.0C Each 

ANZA-BOHREGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set of 7 maps cover nig the An;a-Borrego Des- 
eil Sla'e Path. SVn1 1" Iptmal bound JS.50 

Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert. California 92260 

Please add 25 cents for postage & handling Calif residents please add t>% stale sales tax 



ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS. GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises. 3fl x25" and 
scaled Soulhern Caldorma on r one side and 
Northern California on the olher Contains de- 
tailed location of place names, many ol which 
are nol on regular maps 13,50 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, ihis is their new 
large map on pioneer trails blazed ftom lSdt 
through t867 in the western United Stales. Su- 
perimposed m red on blach arid while. 37"x45" 

14.00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enierprises. 38 "*25" and 
scaled Soulhern California on one side and 
Northern California on the other. Contains de- 
tailed location of place names, many ol which 
are nol on regular maps M.00 

Order maps today from 



REPLACEABLE SUBSCRIPTION FORM 



October 1976 



□ Check here if you 

wish this issue replaced. 



P. O. Box 1318, Palm Deserl, California 92260 
ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION I I RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



NAME 



| ADDRESS 

I 

I 

I 

I 



SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



I ADDRESS 



I 



n GUI Card: "From 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I AODRESS 

I 

I 



i SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME . . . 



Sign Gift Card: "From 



One Year 

Two Y 

(Or 2 



S6. (JO- 
SH. 00 
Years) 



I I PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



I I BILL ME LATER 



Three Years $16.00 
(Or Three One Years) 



[] ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
$4.50 (Includes tax and postage) 



Date Binder(s) wilh Year(s) 



□ Undated 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 

Letters requesting answers must 
include stamped set! -addressed envelope 




In your article on "Mono's Volcanic Won- 
derland," by Mary Frances Strong [Desert, 
June, 1976), there is a term which I am not 
familiar with. On page 23, first column, first 
paragraph, the sentence reads: 

"There is water, a few tables, chic-sales 
and many good trailer sites available." 

I have camped at the campground and have 
never seen anything marked chic-sales. What 
is a chic-sales? 

TERRY MORSE, 
Van Nuys, California. 

/ certainly dated myself by using the word 
"chic- sales" in my recent article on Mono's 
Volcanic Wonderland. Apparently the young- 
er generation is unfamiliar with the term. 

"Chic-sales" is a slang expression deemed 
more acceptable than "out-house"— a primi- 
tive toilet facility. 

Mary Frances Strong. 



Desert Cut-ups not Funny! . . . 

Randall Henderson, Desert's founder some 
40 years ago, never missed an opportunity to 
loudly denounce vandalism on his beloved 
desert. He also often claimed in print that the 
fun of lost mine hunting was in the 
hunting, not in the finding. 

Randall would be deeply pained by recent 
vandalism of Desert files in the public li- 
braries. So often in my library searches I find 
the lost mine stories trimmed out of the 
bound copies. 

One of the worst examples exists in the 
Burbank City Library where story after story 
has been stashed out until the volumes sag in 
flaccid discouragement. 

This vandalism is a compliment to the im- 
portance of Desert in accurate reporting and 
perpetuation of too soon forgotten desert 
tales, It is also a visible condemnation of the 
doltish types who wield concealed razor 
blades to expose their lack of brains. 

JOHNSOUTHWORTH, 
Burbank, California. 
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This column is a public service and there is no 
charge lor listing your event or meeting— so take 
advantage of the space by sending in your an- 
nouncement. We must receive the information 
at least three months prior to the event. 

SEHKMUEK 25 & 26, Carmel Valley Cem 
and Mineral Society's 17th Annual Show 
Tuhileeof Jewels." Monterey Fairgrounds, 
Monterey, California. 

OCTOBER 2 & 3, Bisbee Mineral Show, 
National Guard Armory, Bisbee, Arizona, 
Displays, dealers, special programs. Write: 
Box 284, Bisbee, Arizona 85603. 

OCTOBER 2 & 3, "Nature's Jewel Box- 
sponsored by the Napa Valley Rock & Cem 
Club, Inc., Napa Town and Country Fair 
Grounds, 575 3rd St., Napa, Calif. Dealers, 
Demonstrations, easy parking and camping. 

OCTOBER 2 & 3, "The Hi-Desert Cem & 
Mineral Assoc Show," Community Center, 
57098 29 Palms Hwy., Yucca Valley, Calif. 

OCTOBER 2 & 3, South Bay Antique B.C. 
and Los Angeles Historical B.C., Hawthorne 
Memorial Center, 3901 El Segundo Blvd., 
Hawthorne, Calif. Write: 9260 Steele, Rose- 
mead, Calif. 91770 for information. 

OCTOBER 2 & 3, Third Annual Julian Back 
Country Arts Festival to be held on the 
grounds of the Julian United Methodist 
Church, J ulian, Calif. Arts, crafts, music, etc. 
Free admission. 

OCTOBER 3, California Turtle and Tortoise 
Club's (Foothill Chap.) 12th Annual Show, 
Pasadena Center Exhibit Bldg,, 300 E, Green 
St., Pasadena, California, 

OCTOBER 5 to 17th, Fresno Cem and Miner- 
al Society's Silver Anniversary Jubilee, to be 
held in conjunction with the Fresno District 
Fair, Kings Canyon Road, Fresno, Calif. Con- 
tact: Monte Wheat, 1565 N. Pacific Ave , 
Fresno, Calif, 93728. 

OCTOBER 9 & 10, Annual meeting of the 
World-of-Rockhounds, 2 miles east of Clay 
Mine Road near Boron, Calif. Displays, even- 
ing campfire, auction, entertainment, field 
trips. Contact: Mrs. Jean Hazelton, 4845 Sun- 
field Ave., Long Beach, Calif 90808. 

OCTOBER 9 & 10, Searles Lake Cem & Min- 
eral Society's 35th Annual Show, "Desert 
Gem-O-Rama" at the Trona Recreation Hall, 
Trona, Calif. Camping space available. Field 
trips, dealers, displays, admission free. 

OCTOBER 9 & 10, "Earth's Treasures" 
sponsored by the Nevada County Cem & Min- 
eral Society, National Guard Armory Bldg., 
Nevada City, Calif. Admission free 



OCTOBER 9 & 10, Campbell Gem & Mineral 
Guild's annual show "Rock Trails West," 
corner of Curtner and Canoas Carden Rd., 
San Jose, Calif. Exhibits, dealers. 

OCTOBER 9 & 10, San Fernando Valley Min- 
eral and Cem Society's 32nd Annual Show, 
Valley Plaza Recreation Center, 12240 Arch- 
wood St., No. Hollywood, Calif. Free parking 
and admission 

OCTOBER 9 & 10, Western Collectable 
Show, sponsored by the California Barbed 
Wire Collectors Assn., Gray Avenue School, 
Multipurpose Room, 808 Gray Ave., Yuba 
City, Calif, Free admission. 

OCTOBER 9-11, Ninth Annual National Pros- 
pectors and Treasure Hunters Convention 
sponsored by the Prospector's Club of So. 
California, Tropica Mine, Rosamond, Calif. 
Displays, competitive events. All prospecting 
and treasure hunting clubs invited to attend. 

OCTOBER 10, Cactus and Succulent Show 
sponsored by the Sunset Succulent Society, 
Marine Park Center, 1406 Marine St., Santa 
Monica, California Admission free. 

OCTOBER 16 & 17, Golden Gate Gem & Min- 
eral Show, sponsored by the Daly City Rock- 
hounds, Westlake Park Community Center, 
149 Lake Merced Blvd., Daly City, Calif, Free 
parking, 11.00 donation. 

OCTOBER 16 & 17, Whittier Cem & Mineral 
Society's 27th Annual Show, Palm Park, 
Whittier, California. Displays, demonstra- 
tions, ample free parking. 

OCTOBER 17-23, Cem and Mineral and 
Handcraft Hobby Tailgate Jamboree sponsor- 
ed by the Sportsman's Club of Joshua Tree, 
Inc., Joshua Tree, Calif. 

OCTOBER 23 & 24, L.E.R.C. Rockcrafters 
annual show, "October Gem Fest," Lockheed 
Employees Recreation Club, 2814 Empire 
Avenue, Burbank, Calif. Dealers, exhibits 
Contact: Dick Kinsman, 10401 Nevada Ave., 
Chatsworth, California 91311. 

OCTOBER 23 & 24, Palos Verdes Gem & 
Mineral Society, National Guard Armory, 
2505 Cabrillo Ave., Torrance, Calif. Chair- 
man: Yuzy Sato, 1951 Via Madonna, Lomita, 
Calif, 90717. 

OCTOBER 29-31, Fourth Annual Tucson 
Lapidary and Gem Show, Tucson Community 
Center Exhibition Hall, 350 S. Church St., 
Tucson, Arizona. Exhibits, demonstrations, 
programs. Admission $1.00, children under 
12 free with adult. Write: Old Pueblo Lapi- 
dary Club Show Committee, P. O. Box 2163, 
Tucson, Arizona 85702. 

Desert/October197fi 





What is the crinkling heat and bleaching glare 
to one bent smiling to the sand and sky 
in leathered praise of distant spectral butte? 



What is the desert ridge of gnarled rock 
to one whose soul and inner view leaps up 
and loves the windy, cracked, and rain-clogged 

What is the name of lode and Panamint 
to one at ease with pick and ore and sluice 
and western ways of gutty, noble men? 

What is the ruddy drift and flooded gorge 
to one that cholla stem and gale-bent sage 
are themes of earth on howling midnights deep? 



What is this arid 



fevers wide? 



It is: The ache of water in my veins 
which binds me to the quiet desert flow 
of cooling streams and dreams beneath the sand 
and secrets, places, things I'll never know. 




VAN WILKINSON 



light.' 



"... may thai Koty Stir ... fill the world with 6109 Christmas Em it San lldefurtso Pueblo Mi 

. May the blessing of Christmas bs yours, etc. the warmth and love... at Christmas fill your heart .. 



6120 Santa's Surprise Visit - May tour Christmas be 61H "Christmas is but one more word for km" - 

the Merriest and your New Year the Happies! Wishing you all trie love ... that Christmas hrings 




Christmas is tml 1 



Western Art 
Christmas Cards 



6112 Santa's Pack Train 

for Christmas witti lots ol 



■ Packing in loads of joy 
wishes for the New Year 



Christmas is truly a time to remember the friends we Cherish, This year, keep the happy 
tradition of Christmas communication by send ing beautiful Western Art Christmas Cards. 
The outstanding designs and thoughtfully- mate had verses are printed on rich 5"x 7" 
cards. They're a joy to send and receive. Quality white envelopes, extras always included. 
Order direct from this ad. But, if you don't see just the right card, send for our 
complete catalog. There's something for everybody. And you'll like our super-quick 
service ... right up 'til Christmas 
JNABLE PRICES • MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





$124 "... the candles in the sky ..." ■ Wishing you a 6111 "Gift ol light-.mut day has come unto the 6123 "... a shift ol light ..." - May the ancient 6108 "Let Christ mas be a bright and happy day ...' 

Christmas that is bright with Promise, etc. Worid" • May the Gift of Light be yours this Christmas miracle of Christmas bring the abiding love, etc. - May the Radiance of Christmas ,., abide with you.. 




6087 "Keeping Christmas" - May the spirit of 6098 
Christmas abide with you all through the coming year good « 



. let us hold close this day ..." With every 6117 "Such beauty restores my soul." - thinking of 8092 'The Littlest Angel and most precious lambs. 

h lor a Merry Christmas and Happy Year you and wishing you happiness at Christmas, etc. looked down ..." - Hppe your Christmas is heavenly I 




I 



51 EO "Miy our hearts be open to alt ..." ■ May this 
Christmas season bring you love and peace 



6089 "... Teach us to walk the soft earth ... 

the Gr ea t Spirit honor you at Christmas, etc. 



-May 




8988 

have 



Come ye ... into i desert place ..." - May you 

the Heart of Christmas which is Love. 



8112 Quaint Spanish Mission - Peace and Hope for 
all the World. Felii Navidad j Prdspera Aft) Nuevo 




6080 The Desert Bird Eipress! - Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 



How to Order: Select your cards, then fill coupon completely, or order by letter. Mail with 
your check or money order. No C.0.0. or cash please. Win and assort at no extra cost. 
Total cards ordered must add up to quantity breakouts on price list Shipping and 
handling fee to be added to total order cost. Canadian residents please pay in U.S. dollar 
values. 3% sales tax to be added by Colorado residents. 6% use tax for California 
residents. Thank you and have a Merry Christmas! 



QUANTITY 



75 100 125 ISO 175 ZOO 225 250 



WlTHOlfl NAME 12,75 


14.75 SJ DO 


(9.26 (13 75 JlsOfJ S2Z.S0 S26 .75 (31.00 135.00 (3575 J43.50 


MM NAME (4 00 


6.25 8. 7 5 


11.25 16.00 20.50 25.25 29.75 34.25 38.50 43.00 47.50 


ADDRESS ON ENY.J1.75 


2.00 2.25 


2.50 2,75 3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 


SHIPPING i HANDLING; 


Orders under SIO.OD - add S5c • (10.00 to (15.00 ■ add (1.10 • (15.01 i up ■ add (1.25 


Mail order to: ¥f< 




ox 4543, Boulder, CO 80302 A Division of Soaring Eagle 



1 



SHS "... i sign of God's Great Plan .„ - May the 

blessings of Christmas be with you today and always 




AT RIGHT 



6080 


6089 


6111 


6123 


6084 


6091 


GUI 


6124 


6086 


6092 


6114 


6125 


6037 


6108 


6117 


6132 


6088 


6109 


6120 


6150 



CHECK HERE □ 

and mail coupon today to 
get FREE, a card sample. 
24 page catalog and 1976 
Sweepstakes Entry Form 
No purchase necessary to 
enter Sweepstakes. 
Sweepstakes void in 
Missouri and wherever 



Write in Total Cards Ordeied) [Write in 



NAMES TO BE PRINTED 
ON CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
SEND CARDS 
AND/OR CATALOG T0:_ 



_IN0 



Fife., St., or Sm No.. 



. State, 



